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getting  the  soldiers  ready  to  go.  They  worked  hard.  They 
didn't  get  parades.  But,  they  should  be  thanked." 
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Indiana  National  Guard 
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In  Memoriam 


The  Department  of  Defense  authorized  the  Kuwait  Liberation 
Medal  for  American  military  personnel  who  served  in  the  war 
zone  during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  King  Fahd  bin  Abdul 
Azziz  of  Saudi  Arabia  established  the  decoration  to  honor 


members  of  coalition  forces  which  liberated  Kuwait  in  the 
early  months  of  1991.  (Department  of  Defense  Photo  by  R.  D. 
Ward) 


IV 


Piesiden  tot  the  Uni  ted  States  George 
Bush  (left)  talks  with  Secretary  ot  De- 
tense Dick  Cheney  at  the  Pentagon. 
Bush  came  to  the  Pentagon  Aug.  15, 
1990  to  receive  briefings  on  Ameri- 
can military  deployments  to  the 
Middle  East.  He  also  spoke  to  Penta- 


gon employees,  praising  their  sup- 
port ot  the  on-going  operation  and 
condemning  Iraq  President  Saddam 
Hussein's  invasion  ot  Kuwait.  (De- 
partment ot  Detense  photo  by  R.  D. 
Ward 
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Iraqi  Aggression 


Top:  A blazing  Kuwait  oil  field 
scorches  the  earth.  The  Iraqi  invasion 
of  Kuwait  in  August  1990  ravaged  the 
people  and  property  of  the  tiny 
nation.  When  it  became  obvious  he 
couldn't  keep  Kuwait's  lucrative  oil 
wells,  Iraqi  President  Saddam 
Hussein  ordered  they  be  set  ablaze. 
Bight:  A Kuwait  hotel  bears  scars  of 
the  Iraqi  Invasion.  Inset:  Another  oil 
well  blazes  away.  (U.S.  Army  photos) 
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The  Allied  Answer 


Clockwise  hom  light: 

American  field  artillerymen  put 
155mm  metal  on  the  target. 
Coalition  forces  led  by  the 
United  States  pushed  Iraqi 
forces  out  of  Kuwait  in  a deci- 
sive confrontation  called  Opera- 
tion Desert  Storm.  Prior  to  the 
conflict,  allies  deployed  to  the 
Middle  East  to  check  Iraqi 
expansion,  an  action  known  as 
Operation  Desert  Shield,  and 
tried  peaceful  means  to  free 
Kuwait  from  Iraq.  U.S.  Army 
Gen.  Norman  Schwartzkopf  led 
coalition  forces. 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Gen.  Colin  Powell  talks  to 
members  of  the  media.  (U.S. 
Army  and  Department  of  De- 
fense photos) 
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Time  Line 


Desert  Storm  Timeline 

2 Aug  90 

Iraq  invades  Kuwait.  U.N. 
Security  Council  condemns  the 
invasion.  President  Bush  bans 
trade  with  Iraq. 

6 Aug  90 

U.N.  authorizes  economic 
sanctions  against  Iraq. 

7 Aug  90 

Operation  DESERT  SHIELD 
begins. 

1 Sep  90 

The  838th  Transportation 
Detachment,  Camp  Atterbury, 
Indiana  Army  National  Guard, 
ordered  to  mobilize  to  Fort  Knox, 
Ky. 

21  Sep  90 

Members  of  the  122nd  Tactical 
Hospital,  Indiana  Air  National 
Guard.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. , 
activated. 

28  Sep  90 

838th  deploys  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

8 Nov  90 

President  Bush  announces 
additional  deployments  to  the 
region.  The  total  number  of 
U.S.  troops  slated  to  serve  in  the 
gulf  now  totals  more  than 
400,000. 

1 9 Oct  90 

1015th  Adjutant  General 
Company  (Postal)  Michigan  City, 
mobilized. 

5 Nov  90 

1015th  arrives  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

29  Nov  90 

U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  678  authorizes  the 
use  of  "all  necessary  means,"  to 
get  Iraqi  forces  out  of  Kuwait  if 
they  do  not  leave  by  1 5 Jan  91 . 

1 1 Dec  90 

1438th  Transportation 
Company  called  to  active  duty. 

29  Dec  90 

1438th  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

122nd  Security  Police  Flight, 
Indiana  Air  National  Guard, 
begins  mobility  processing  at 
Fort  Wayne  International  Airport. 

The  Middle  East  has  seen  countless  wars.  (NASA  photo) 


12  Jan  91 

The  Congress  grants  President  Bush  the 
authority  to  use  military  force. 

122nd  Security  Police  Flight  arrives  in 
Saudi  Arabia  from  Grissom  Air  Force 
Base,  Ind. 

16  Jan  91 

American  and  coalition  air  forces  launch 
an  attack  on  Iraq  and  occupied  Kuwait. 

181st  Tactical  Clinic,  Indiana  Air  National 
Guard,  Terre  Haute,  IN.  activated  and 
deployed  to  Davis-Monthan  AFB,  Ariz. 

7 Feb  91 

Seventeen  members  of  the  1 81  st 
Security  Police  Flight  activated  at  home 
station  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

24  Feb  91 

United  States  and  coalition  forces  launch 
an  all-out  ground  attack  designed  to 
drive  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait. 

28  Feb  91 

After  100  hours  the  ground  war  is  halted. 
Iraq  agrees  to  a temporary  cease-fire. 

3 Mar  91 

Iraq  accepts  conditions  for  permanent 
cease-fire. 

15  Mar  91 

138th  Finance  Support  Unit, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  mobilized  to  Army 
finance  locations  within  the  continental 
United  States. 
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Indiana 

Answers 

the 

Call 


Indiana  Governor  Evan  Bayh  urges  Hoosiers  to  show 
their  support  for  troops  in  the  Persian  Gull.  The  Adju- 
tant General  ot  the  Indiana  National  Guard,  then  Brig, 


Gen.  Charles  W.  Whitaker,  holds  the  red,  white  and  blue 
ribbon  the  governor  positioned  on  the  Statehouse  door. 
(Indiana  Army  National  Guard  photo) 
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Maj.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Whitaker 


Maj.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Whitaker 
The  Adjutant  General 


INTERVIEW  WITH  TAG 

GENERAL  WHITAKER,  WHERE  WERE  YOU  ON  NEW  YEAR'S 
EVE,  1989? 

I was  at  home.  We  always  spend  New  Year's  Eve  at  home.  I can 
tell  you  that  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia  were  the  furthest  things  from  my 
mind  at  that  time. 

WHAT  WERE  YOUR  CONCERNS  ON  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  1989 
WHILE  THE  OTHERS  WERE  CELEBRATING?  WHAT  DID  YOU 
ANTICIPATE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1990? 

I was  chief  of  staff  then.  My  main  concern  was  for  General  Elrod 
and  his  health.  He  was  in  the  hospital  my  biggest  responsibility 
was  for  the  Guard  in  his  absence.  We  had  annual  training  coming 
up  in  Grayling,  Mich,  and  at  Camp  Atterbury.  Other  than  routine 
training,  there  were  not  many  other  activities  going  on;  we  had 
been  notified  of  the  Fourth  Army  standdown. 

AFTER  IRAQ  INVADED  KUWAITON  AUG.2, 1990,  WHAT  WERE 
YOUR  INITIAL  IMPRESSIONS?  DID  YOU  THINK  THAT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WOULD  BE  INVOLVED?  THE  NATIONAL 
GUARD?  THE  INDIANA  NATIONAL  GUARD?  HOW  DID  YOUR 
IMPRESSIONS  CHANGE? 

Initially,  I didn'tthinkthat  we  would  be  involved  directly.  Possibly 
we  (the  United  States)  might  have  some  involvement  with 
weapons  support,  but  that  is  a volatile  area  and  it  didn't  strike  me 
that  we  would  be  involved. 

A few  days  after  Kuwait  was  invaded,  when  the  1 01  st  Air  Assault 
Division  advisors  to  the  2nd  Brigade  were  pulled  out  of  Camp 
Atterbury,  that  was  the  first  indicator  that  it  was  serious.  This  was 
in  the  middle  of  August,  the  middle  of  the  AT  period.  The  82nd 
Airborne  Division  was  deployed. 


HOW  LONG  HAD  YOU  BEEN  THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL? 
Since  April,  1990,  four  months. 

HOW  DID  YOUR  IMPRESSIONS  CHANGE  AS  THE  SITUATION 
DEVELOPED?  HOW  DID  THE  INDIANA  NATIONAL  GUARD 
ADAPT  THAT  YEAR? 

You  could  feel  a surge  of  energy  run  through  each  of  the  units. 
They  began  to  ask  about  their  families  and  personal  affairs,  which 
is  an  indicator  that  each  soldier  realized  the  potential  of  being 
activated. 

HOW  DID  YOU  FEEL  WHEN  YOU  VISITED  THE  MOBILIZED 
UNITS  AND  SENT  THEM  OFF? 

I visited  the  1015th  in  Michigan  City,  both  Air  Guard  units,  the 
1438th  at  Troop  Command  and  the  138th  Finance  Company  at 
Fort  Harrison.  How  did  I feel?  You  have  a sense  of  apprehension. 
You  always  know  some  soldiers  personally.  That  adds  personal 
involvement.  When  the  SCUDs  hit  we  began  to  worry  about  our 
support  units  until  we  knew  which  areas  were  affected.  The  news 
media  always  lumps  Guard  and  Reserve  together  as  one  term  so 
we  had  to  identify  and  separate  out  our  Indiana  National  Guard 
locations. 

HOW  ABOUT  COORDINATION  PROBLEMS  WITH  NATIONAL 
GUARD  BUREAU,  FORSCOM,  AND  FOURTH  ARMY? 

It  was  bad  business  when  the  1 41 3th  Engineers  were  on  standdown. 
The  unit  was  fired  up  to  go,  people  worked  1 8 hours  a day  to  get 
ready  and  then  it  was  a standdown.  That  is  bad  business.  During 
the  first  60  to  90  days,  coordination  was  poor.  The  DoD  as  an 
agency  couldn't  provide  lift  assets  fast  enough  to  get  all  of  the 
troops  there. 

They  extended  the  soldiers  from  90  to  180  days.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  the  soldiers  could  have  had  orders  for  six  months 
from  the  start.  Of  course  90  day  mobilization  was  the  law  then. 
They  could  have  always  come  back  earlier.  It's  hard  to  get  there 
and  back  in  just  90  days. 

HOW  DID  YOU  FEEL  ON  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  TROOPS? 
WITH  THE  PARADES  AND  HOMECOMINGS  AND  PUBLIC 
SUPPORT  DURING  THE  ENTIRE  RETURN? 

It  made  me  feel  good  to  see  that  kind  of  support.  In  the  Vietnam 
era,  soldiers  left  in  units,  but  returned  as  individuals.  They  returned 
as  individuals  to  communities  generally  without  public  support.. 

We  made  heroes  of  each  Desert  Storm  soldier.  Sometimes  it  was 
difficult  for  these  soldiers  to  make  speeches,  sometimes  that  kind 
of  attention  is  hard  to  handle. 

The  unsung  heroes  are  the  people  who  worked  extra  hours  getting 
the  soldiers  ready  to  go.  They  worked  hard.  They  didn't  get 
parades,  but  they  should  be  thanked. 

It  was  a short  war  from  September  to  March.  For  us  back  here  it 
didn't  seem  like  the  war  was  long.  Thank  goodness  it  was  over  and 
that  we  didn't  suffer  the  casualties  we  might  have. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

"At  the  time  when  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  (Aug.  2, 1 990),  I didn't  think 
that  we  (the  National  Guard)  would  be  a major  player,"  remarked 
then  MDI  Chief  of  Staff,  Col.  Wayne  C.  Majors.  "But  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  National  Guard  would  be  there,  my  main 
thought  was,  would  the  active  component  discredit  the  National 
Guard...  How  would  they  abuse  us. ..How  would  they  disesteem 
our  standing  in  the  local  community.  This  was  brought  to  light  by 
the  highly  orchestrated  effort  to  prove  Guard  combat  units  unfit  for 
duty,"  Majors  continued. 

"The  active  Army's  24th  Infantry  Division,  assigned  to  Fort  Stew- 
ard, Ga.,  went  to  Saudi  Arabia  from  Georgia  for  training  from 
scratch.  The  48th  Brigade  went  from  Georgia  to  the  National 
Training  Center  (NTC)  in  California  to  train.  The  24th  was  not 
much  better  prepared  than  the  48th.  The  24th  was  in  fact  respon- 
sible for  the  training  of  the  48th  Brigade. 

"At  the  NTC,  they  used  the  48th  Brigade  as  a whipping  boy.  They 
set  them  up  and  knocked  them  down. ..over  and  over.  While  this 
went  on  no  one  looked  at  the  24th  Division  or  the  replacement 
brigade  (197th)  from  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  during  this  training  in 
Saudi. 

"By  activating  National  Guard  and  Reserve  troops  the  federal 
government  reached  into  the  heart  of  every  state  and  every 
community.  Everyone  knew  someone  who  knew  somebody  who 
was  serving  in  Southwest  Asia.  This  brought  Americans  together. 
This  welding  together  started  to  mend  some  things  that  had  been 
missing  in  our  country  for  a long  time.  We  were  together  in  a 
common  cause. 

Majors,  a highly  decorated  Vietnam  war  veteran,  remarked  that 
the  active  component  applied  some  of  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  Vietnam  War  and  used  that  information  to  rally  public  support. 

"During  the  Vietnam  War  our  government  failed  to  win  public 
support.  During  Desert  Storm,  the  government  used  public  opin- 
ion. It  was  outstanding  how  the  government  used  psychology  to 
weld  the  country  together  on  this  issue." 

"The  mobilization  proved  that  the  Indiana  National  Guard  could 
continue  day-to-day  programs  and  at  the  same  time  mobilize  four 
units.  We  could  just  as  well  have  mobilized  a battalion  or  a brigade. 
We  would  have  been  stretched  to  the  limit  with  larger  units,  but, 
with  the  Hoosier  work  ethic,  given  the  job,  we  do  the  work. 

"Actually,  we  mobilize  every  year. ..big  units,  small  units,  pieces  of 
units.  . .we  mobilize  for  annual  training  every  year. 

"When  FORSCOM  ignored  its  own  mobilization  policy,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  bypass  conflicting  directions  from  many  sources  to 
accomplish  the  mission." 

"Actually,  during  mobilization  our  headquarters  (STARC)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  mobilized.  The  failure  to  follow  the  FORSCOM  plan 
and  mobilize  the  STARC  caused  major  problems.  For  example, 
Family  Assistance  is  a part  of  the  STARC.  There  was  no  policy  for 


Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  C.  Majors 


Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  C.  Majors 
Chief  of  Staff  during  Desert  Storm 

Family  Assistance  to  operate  alone  or  under  STARC  during  a 
partial  mobilization.  This  was  one  of  the  many  problems  encoun- 
tered." 

"Another  example  was  that  we  were  to  mobilize  the  units  at  Camp 
Atterbury  which  did  not  occur.  That  was  the  written  plan.  It  would 
have  made  it  easier  if  we  had  followed  the  FORSCOM  plan.  No 
one  in  the  active  service  was  reading  that  plan.  This  added  to  our 
dilemma." 

"An  additional  example  of  failure  to  read  the  plan;  we  qualified  our 
Indiana  Army  National  Guard  soldiers  on  individual  weapons  at 
Camp  Atterbury.  The  Active  Army  trucked  our  soldiers  back  to 
Atterbury  and  re-qualified  them.  What  does  that  tell  you?" 

"Another  issue,  our  soldiers  deployed  with  .45  pistols.  The  Army 
said  that  the  National  Guard  deployed  with  weapons  that  wouldn’t 
work.  That  was  a lie.  Our  weapons  worked,  unfortunately  the 
active  component  could  not  support  the  system.  The  real  question 
is,  'why  did  the  Army  allow  us  to  be  issued  obsolete  weapons?'." 

"The  whole  thing  would  have  been  easier  if  the  TOTAL  FORCE 
policy  would  be  more  than  just  an  idea  on  paper.  TOTAL  FORCE 
is  in  writing  only  and  the  active  Army  never  intended  for  it  to  work. 
There  are  many  illustrations  of  the  active  Army  not  accepting  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  as  total  partners.  A case  in  point  is 
when  our  people  called  here  for  spare  parts  for  their  vehicles  in 
Saudi  Arabia  when  the  active  Army  parent  units  told  them  to 
contact  their  units  at  home  for  support.  Closer  to  home,  a case  in 
point  is  when  a company  commander  would  call  and  ask  us  for 
help.  We  helped  them.  We  helped  several  units  from  the  USAR 
and  ARNG  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  by  repairing  their  vehicles 
and  finding  other  equipment  and  uniforms,"  said  Majors. 

"Injustices  to  the  National  Guard  happened  early  on  when  the 
1 41 3th  Engineer  Company  was  alerted,  made  ready,  then  finally 
released.  The  treatment  of  the  1413th  Engineer  Company  was 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

(Continued) 


cruel.  It  was  a travesty.  Those  soldiers  went  through  the  stress  of 
the  alert,  the  family  stress,  getting  ready,  being  afraid  and  finally 
looking  forward  to  going. 

"Everybody  has  gone  through  an  experience  where  you 
say,  'I'm  glad  I did  that,  but  I never  want  to  do  that  again.’  Then  they 
had  the  letdown  of  being  taken  off  the  deployment  list.  However, 
the  most  unique  meeting  occurred  about  the  time  that  the  1 00  hour 
ground  war  started.  We  were  notified  by  telephone  that  two 
infantry  battalions  would  go  to  Europe  as  backfill  for  units  going 
to  the  Middle  East.  General  Whitaker  and  the  38th  ID  Com- 
mander, General  Chastain  met  on  a Sunday  and  talked  about 
which  units  we  would  sent  to  Europe,  and  how  we  would  get  them 
ready,"  explained  Col.  Majors. 

"General  Chastain’s  main  concern  was  about  the  lead-  ership  in 
the  units.  We  did  alot  of  soul  searching  about  the  leadership.  Were 
the  senior  NCOs  and  the  officers  the  right  guys?  Did  they  have  the 
right  stuff?  We  knew  that  we  would  have  to  decimate  an  entire 
brigade  to  get  a good  battalion  on  the  ground." 

"One  of  my  concerns,"  said  the  Chief  of  Staff,  "Did  the  active  Army 
want  to  use  our  units  intact,  or  would  they  use  our  soldiers  as 
piecemeal  fodder  to  fill  in  holes  for  their  active  units  in  Saudi 
Arabia?"  "The  two  battalions  on  point  for  mobilization  were  the  1 - 
293rd  Infantry  and  the  1-151  Infantry." 


We  knew  that  if  the  skirmish  had  been  any  longer  we  would  have 
sent  a brigade  to  Europe.  But  it  didn’t  happen.  The  shooting  war 
was  over  fast  and  our  battalions  weren't  needed. 

"Also,  it  became  apparent  that  there  were  two  battle-  lines,  the  one 
in  the  Middle  East  and  theother  one  wasoverthe  telephone  lines. 
No  sooner  than  our  soldiers  arrived  in  Saudi,  they  were  on  the 
phones  announcing  to  their  families  about  all  the  things  they  didn’t 
have:'. ..no  mail. ..no  hot  meals. ..no  hot  showers.'  If  we  have 
another  conflict,  we  shouldkeepthepublictelephonesawayfrom 
the  troops.  During  war,  you  can't  help  but  have  problems.  I can't 
recall  any  cases  where  our  soldiers  starved,  died  from  lack  of 
showers  or  lack  of  mail.  Soldiers  should  keep  some  things  to 
themselves  rather  than  cause  their  families  unnecessary  worry 
and  concern." 

"Desert  Storm,  like  Vietnam,  was  driven  by  the  almighty 
dollar;  politicians  and  the  active  military  played  it  for  all  that  it  was 
worth.  They  reverted  to  rhetoric  campaigning  for  who  would  get 
the  most  credit  or  biggest  piece  of  the  pie." 

"From  the  first  shot,  I felt  that  it  would  be  over  quickly.  However, 
we  suffered  through  a lot  of  problems  getting  there.  The  hardest 
decision  that  I had  to  deal  with  was  personal;  not  being  able  to 
participate  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I had  to  watch  from  the 
sidelines.  As  a professional  soldier  and  veteran,  that  was  hard  to 
take." 


Chief  of  Staff  Col. 
Wayne  Majors 
reviews  unit  plans 
with  Col.  James 
Irwin.  (Photo  by 
Sgt.  1st  Class 
Charlane  Busse) 
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Hoosier  Mobilization 


Then  Chief  of  Staff,  now  Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  Majors  conducts  a meeting  of  Military  Department  of  Indiana  directors. 
Majors  and  the  MDI  directors  played  crucial  roles  in  the  mobilization  and  deployment  of  Hoosier  guardsmen  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Charlane  Busse) 


The  eve  of  battle 

As  the  events  that  would  lead  to  war  in  the  Middle  East  unfolded, 
the  Indiana  National  Guard  was  organized  in  a configuration  that 
had  changed  little  since  the  last  mass  reorganization  of  Army 
elements  in  1977. 

The  nearly  14,500  Army  National  Guard  soldiers  were  divided 
between  elements  of  the  38th  Infantry  Division,  which  numbered 
12,000  and  Troop  Command  units  which  held  the  remainder.  An 
additional  2,600  Air  National  Guardsmen,  distributed  between  the 
1 22nd  Fighter  Wing  and  the  1 81  st  Fighter  Group,  completed  the 
roster  of  Indiana  citizen-soldiers. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Air  National  Guard  would  contribute  units 
and  personnel  to  the  war  efforts  in  Southwest  Asia.  The  overall 
number  of  personnel  directly  involved  was  a small  percentage  of 
the  total  Indiana  National  Guard  strength,  but  before  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  over,  each  of  the  Guard  members  and  their 
families  would  feel  the  effect  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

As  a result  of  the  changes  in  the  force  structure,  readiness 
reporting,  mobilization  planning,  and  reserve  component  employ- 
ment strategy,  the  overall  organization  of  the  Indiana  National 
Guard  would  feel  the  effects  for  years  to  come. 

In  June  of  1990,  many  of  the  units  within  the  state  had  either 
completed  their  annual  training  periods  or  they  were  in  the  final 
preparation  stages.  Severe  storms  in  south  central  Indiana  had 
caused  extensive  damage  to  several  southern  Indiana  communi- 
ties. Guard  personnel  were  mobilized  to  provide  potable  water, 


medical  care  and  evacuation,  temporary  electrical  power,  security 
of  property  and  debris  clean-up. 

Brigadier  General  Charles  W.  Whitaker  had  successfully  man- 
aged the  first  major  civil  disaster  support  operation  of  his  tenure  as 
the  Indiana  Adjutant  General.  As  the  final  details  of  that  operation 
were  being  attended  to,  his  mind  was  already  turning  to  a Division 
level  mobilization  exercise  that  would  include  an  800  mile  move- 
ment of  the  entire  38th  Infantry  Division  to  Camp  Shelby,  Miss,  for 
annual  training.  This  exercise  would  take  place  during  the 
observance  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Division’s  World  War  II 
activation.  On  June  20,  1990,  General  Whitaker  and  staff  mem- 
bers flew  to  the  Pentagon  to  obtain  support  for  the  active  training 
plan  which  would  have  been  the  largest  troop  movement  by  inland 
waterways  since  World  War  II. 

Although  National  Guard  units  are  under  the  peace  time  command 
of  state  governors,  the  Fourth  Army  had  training  support  and 
evaluation  responsibilities  for  the  Indiana  National  Guard.  These 
responsibilities  had  been  developed  by  agreements  between  the 
Forces  Command  (FORSCOM)  and  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

Plowever  by  law,  upon  mobilization,  National  Guard  units  going  to 
war  came  under  Fourth  Army  command.  The  Fourth  Army  was 
one  of  five  Continental  United  States  Armies.  Each  Army  is 
responsible  for  mobilization  of  reserve  component  units  within  its 
geographical  boundaries.  Each  Continental  Army  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  operational  readiness  of  FORSCOM  units. 
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Moving  Out 

Military  Department  of  Indiana/STARC 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Whitaker,  the  Indiana  Adjutant  General, 
called  together  Chief  of  Staff,  Col.  Wayne  C.  Majors  , and  his 
directors.  The  general  impressed  on  them  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  stressed  the  need  to  keep  him  informed  of  the 
changing  military  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Military  Department  of  Indiana  (MDI)  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Indiana  National  Guard  - Army  and  Air  Guard.  In  the  heart  of 
the  MDI  headquarters  building  is  the  Operations  and  Training 
Office  (O&T).  There  the  World-wide  Military  Command  and  Con- 
trol System  (WWMCCS)  became  a central  focus.  WWMCCS, 
often  pronounced  WIMEX,  is  a classified  computer  system  which 
operates  over  a secure  telephone  line,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  "go-to-war  system." 

According  to  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Anderson,  plans,  operations  and 
military  support  officer,  someone  from  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM),  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  would  telephone  O&T  and 
tell  us  to  bring  our  computer  system  onto  line.  FORSCOM  is 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  continental  United  States,  and 
mobilization  activities  within  the  United  States  is  a FORSCOM  job. 
Fourth  Army  is  answerable  to  FORSCOM. 

Then  an  O&T  Staff  member  would  sift  through  all  the  messages. 
Seven  days  a week,  six  hours  a day,  Sgt.  1st  Class 
Rhonda  Redford,  Sgt.  Zita  Tweedy  and  2nd  Lt.  Joseph  R.  Beineke 
took  turns  watching,  waiting. 


"We  used  the  WIMEX  more  than  ever.  We  used  it  to  report  to 
FORSCOM  and  National  Guard  Bureau  (NGB);  without  it  we 
would  have  been  lost,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Edward  L.  Stout,  mobilization 
and  readiness  officer  for  Indiana. 

The  WIMEX  system  is  also  used  to  obtain  current  information 
about  units  listed  on  the  President's  "200K"  list.  This  list  names 
reserve  component  units,  some  200,000  service  members  from  all 
branches,  which  the  president  can  call  to  active  duty  for  up  to  90 
days  without  prior  congressional  approval. 

Throughout  MDI  everyone,  civilian  and  military,  turned  radio 
stationsfrom musicto full-time newsstations.  Televisions usedfor 
training  now  continually  monitored  CNN. 

As  the  situation  progressed,  units  would  abruptly  appear  on  the 
"200K"  list  and  just  as  often  would  abruptly  disappear  from  the  list. 
The  1413th  Engineers  from  Troop  Command  were  put  on  alert, 
then  put  back  on  stand  down. 

Troop  Command  Commander,  Col.  Tony  Steinhardt,  discreetly 
told  the  commander  of  the  1 20th  Public  Affairs  Detachment  that 
the  1 20th  was  one  of  five  units  selected  to  be  alerted  for  activation. 
An  officer  in  the  120th  received  a telephone  call  at  home  in  the 
early  evening  from  Troop  Command.  The  caller,  a sergeant, 
asked,  "What  size  uniform  do  you  wear?"  The  officer  asked,  "What 
color  is  this  uniform,  sergeant?" 


Facing  the 
unknown 
upon  mobili- 
zation. (Photo 
by  Sgt.  1st 
Class 
Chailane 
Busse) 
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A truck  from  the  1015th  Adjutant  General  Company  (Postal) 
waits  to  convoy  to  Stout  Field.  (Indiana  Army  National 
Guard  photo) 

After  that  initial  inquiry  there  was  silence... silence  for  the  duration. 
The  1 41 3th,  like  the  1 20th,  was  not  called  for  duty.  Several  other 
Indiana  units  found  themselves  on  the  200K  merry-go-round. 

Ultimately,  four  Indiana  Army  National  Guard  units  and  three  Air 
National  Guard  units  were  called  to  active  duty.  The  838th 
Transportation  Detachment,  the  1 01 5th  Adjutant  General  Com- 
pany (Postal),  the  1438th  Transportation  Company,  and  the 
1 38th  Finance  Company  were  the  Indiana  Army  National  Guard 
units  mobilized.  The  122nd  Security  Police  Flight,  the  181st 
Tactical  Clinic,  and  17  members  of  the  181st  Security  Police 
Flight  were  mobilized  from  the  Indiana  Air  Guard.  However,  twice 
that  many  units  had  been  considered  for  activation. 


Hoosier  Mobilization 

Most  mobilization  planning  revolves  around  full  mobi-lization  and 
since  this  wasn't  a full  mobilization,  MDI  wasn't  authorized  to 
operate  under  a mobilization  Table  of  Distribution  and  Allowance 
(TDA).  A full  mobilization  TDA  would  have  permitted  extra  person- 
nel for  the  job.  This  meant  everyone  pulled  double  duty,  regular 
work  plus  extra  work  for  the  units  being  mobilized.  Several 
directorates  brought  in  traditional  Indiana  Army  Guard  soldiers 
temporarily  to  work  full  time  on  active  duty  for  special  work 
(ADSW)  also  known  as  man  days. 

FORSCOM's  mobilization  plan,  Fourth  Army's  mobili-zation  plan 
and  National  Guard  Bureau's  mobilization  plan  didn't  knit. 
FORSCOM  has  a mobilization  system,  FORSCOM  Mobilization 
and  Deployment  Planning  System  (FORMDEPTS),  but  the  Active 
Army  ignored  its  own  systems. 

Units  in  the  Indiana  National  Guard  had  not  been  mobilized  since 
the  Vietnam  War  era,  but  now  in  the  third  week  of  August  1 990,  the 
future  had  to  be  faced.  General  Whitaker  again  called  together  his 
staff  to  address  some  of  the  possible,  "What  ifs?". 

Everyone  was  briefed  on  the  current  situation.  Then  the 
Adjutant  General  directed  his  team  to  determine  how  ready  the 
units  "most  likely  to  be  activated"  were  to  be  mobilized  and  to 
determine  how  MDI  could  best  support  activation. 

Col.  Wayne  Majors,  a decorated  Vietnam  War  Veteran, 
would  oversee  and  his  directorate  staff  would  be  the  main-  stay  of 
this  intense  effort. 

An  accurate  readiness  picture  was  needed  and  that  would  take 
accurate  data.  The  format  of  the  quarterly  unit  status  report  was 
decided  to  be  the  best  way  to  collect  the  information.  The  unit 
status  report  listed  the  status  of: 


Members  of  the  1015  Adjutant  General 
Company  (Postal)  transfer  duffle  bags 
for  the  trip  form  Michigan  City  to  Stout 
Field.  (Indiana  Army  National  Guard 
photo) 
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• Military  Occupation  Skills 

• Equipment 

• Strength 

• Strength  by  rank 

These  things  add  up  to  a capability  (C)  rating  indicating  that  the 
unit  is  mission  capable.  Each  directorate  was  involved  in  this 
information  gathering  process. 

Individual  unit  readiness  had  to  be  tested.  To  evaluate  readiness 
levels  several  Troop  Command  units  including  the  128th  Supply 
Company,  1015th  AG  (Postal),  1438th  Transportation  Company 
and  1413th  Engineer  Company  participated  in  Readiness  for 
Mobilization  Exercises  (REMOBE)  . 

REMOBEs  measured  the  ability  of  these  units  to:  alert  and 
assemble  its  members,  perform  administrative  and  personnel 
processing,  inventory  and  load  unit  equipment  and  prepare  for  a 
simulated  convoy  movement  to  the  mobilization  station. 


Some  units  had  placed  all  their  emphasis  on  training  and  let  the 
administration  side  slide,  according  to  state  Command  Sgt.  Maj. 
Morris  Quisenberry.  The  sergeant  major  added  that,  mobilization 
can  happen  any  time  and  once  it  does,  a unit  can  sometimes  train- 
up  where  necessary.  But  it  takes  a lot  of  time  to  complete  the 
required  paperwork,  if  it  hasn't  been  kept  current. 

Since  the  1 01 5th  was  a fairly  new  unit  this  REMOBE  wasn't  used 
just  to  examine  existing  documents,  but  the  process  actually 
helped  create  needed  documents. 

Morton  explained  that  one  thing  you  learn  from  actually  doing  is, 
learning  which  processing  stations  needed  more  personnel.  "Pay 
records  moved  smoothly.  They  were  cut  and  dry,  but  the  bottle- 
neck happened,  for  example,  at  legal  where  wills  had  to  be  made. 
You  learn  where  to  put  your  emphasis.  This  helped  us  to  be 
prepared  for  the  actual  mobilization.  " 

During  the  actual  mobilization  Troop  Command  put  together  a 
backup  team  for  processing  its  activated  units.  These  individuals 
jumped  in  and  helped  out  whenever  processing  stations  got 
backlogged. 


"The  128th  Supply,  I remember  them  especially,"  said  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  A.  Morton,  the  executive  officer  of  Troop  Command, 
"because  I was  stunned  about  the  amount  of  personnel  process- 
ing that  had  not  been  done.  You  assume  that  certain  records  just 
will  be  done,  but  then  you  find  out  what  actually  has  and  hasn't 
been  done." 


Potential  problem  areas  were  identified  by  evaluating  unit  perfor- 
mances during  these  readiness  drills,  and  problem  areas  were 
straightened  out  before  units  were  alerted  for  activation. 

Units  have  to  be  more  than  paper  tigers.  We  saw  situations  where 
key  people  were  not  deployable  because  of  medical  and  dental 
problems,  and  sometimes  physical  problems. 


Sgt.  Cynthia  Rice 
checks  the  load 
plan  for  Staff  Sgt. 
Wilbui  Hoover  and 
Spc.  Colleen 
Bently  as  the 
1015th  prepares  to 
convoy  to  Stout 
Field.  (Photo  by 
Sgt.  1st  Class 
Charlane  Busse) 
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Members  of  the  1015th  Adjutant  General  Company  (Postal)  stand  in  forma- 
tion before  leaving  Stout  Field  for  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  (Indiana  Army 
National  Guard  photo,  October  1990) 


The  1015th  had  four  new  lieutenants  who 
had  not  yet  attended  their  Officer  Basic 
Course  (OBC).  They  had  to  go  to  school 
to  be  deployable.  The  101 5th's  first 
sergeant  was  not  deployable. 

"A  significant  number  of  quality  people 
volunteered  to  fill  those  openings,  but  it 
remains  that  the  people  in  units  bond. 

You  learn  who  you  can  depend  on,  and 
it's  devastating  to  the  morale  and  the 
cohesiveness  of  a unit  to  lose  key 
leadership  just  before  going  to  war,"  said 
Quisenberry. 

"We  now  realize  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  senior  leadership  of  a unit  be  fully 
deployable, " stated  the  sergeant  major. 

A great  deal  of  time  and  effort  was  invested  in  this  mobilization 
planning  and  preparation,  preparing  for  a conflict  that  might  not 
even  involve  Indiana  Guardsmen.  But  being  ready  and  prepared 
to  protect  both  state  and  nation  has  always  been  the  primary 
mission  of  the  National  Guard. 

Ultimately,  this  preparation  would  make  the  actual  activation 
processing  easier  when  both  the  1 438th  and  1 01 5th  were  alerted. 

The  Persian  Gulf  situation  continued  to  deteriorate.  Midway  through 
annual  training  at  Camp  Atterbury,  active  Army  advisors  from  the 
1 01  st  Air  Assault  Division  were  recalled  to  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  and 
the  question  in  Indiana  Guardsmen's  minds  changed  from  if  we 
become  involved,  to  when  we  become  involved. 

"The  38th  Infantry  Division's  76th  Brigade  was  four  or  five  days  into 
Annual  Training  (AT)  when  things  began  to  happen.  When  Iraq 
crossed  into  Kuwait,  all  of  the  senior  evaluators  from  the  101st 
left,"  said  Maj.  Douglas  Warnecke  the  training  officer  for  the  76th. 
"By  the  middle  of  the  AT  weekend,  all  of  their  remaining  NCO  and 
junior  officer  evaluators  had  left  for  Fort  Campbell.  We  were 
shocked  by  the  invasion  and  the  nerve  that  Hussain  had  shown. 
There  were  intense  discussions  about  what  NATO  would  do.  With 
the  departure  of  the  lOlst's  evaluators,  the  level  of  speculation 
grew.  Members  of  the  media  who  routinely  cover  AT  activities, 
greatly  increased  their  coverage  and  asked,  'Were  we  going? 
Were  the  soldiers  going?’." 

MDI  was  barraged  by  what  seemed  like  never  ending  requests  for 
readiness  information  about  several  Indiana  units.  Because  MDI 
had  planned  for  this  possibility  and  because  of  the  information  and 
experience  gained  through  the  REMOBE  exercises,  staff  mem- 
bers were  able  to  quickly  and  accurately  answer  the  questions  that 
seemed  to  pour  out  of  Fourth  Army  Headquarters,  Fort  Sheridan, 
III.,  FORSCOM  Headquarters,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.  and  National 
Guard  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.C. 

By  mid-September,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Reserve  components 
would  play  a key  role  in  the  Persian  Gulf  situation.  Indiana  National 
Guard  units  continued  to  appear  and  disappear  from  the  "200K" 


list.  Some  units  were  removed  as  the  international  situation 
changed,  while  others  remained  . 

Ironically,  the  state's  smallest  unit,  the  four-member  838th  Trans- 
portation Detachment  was  the  first  to  be  called.  An  alert  message 
indicated  the  high  probability  that  this  transportation  detachment 
would  be  activated.  This  was  followed  by  an  activation  order 
placing  the  838th  on  active  duty  Sept.  27,  1990. 

When  the  alert  notification  was  received,  the  Adjutant  General 
ordered  that  all  focus  be  placed  on  preparing  the  838th  for 
activation.  Although  the  838th  Transportation  Detachment  is  a 
very  small  unit,  each  step  in  the  mobilization  process  was  still 
required:  that  meant  legal  advice  and  wills,  shots,  dental  records, 
personnel  records  and  family  assistance.  The  theoretical  machin- 
ery began  to  run,  for  real. 

"This  is  how  rapidly  our  mobilization  schedule  unfolded,"  said  Sgt. 
1st  Class  Joseph  Seagraves,  838th's  top  NCO: 

Tuesday:  We  were  put  an  alert. 

Monday:  We  went  to  Camp  Atterbury. 

Thursday:  We  were  mobilized. 

Sunday:  We  left  for  Fort  Knox. 

Staff  sections  in  Army  Personnel  (ARP)  and  Operations 
at  MDI  and  personnel  and  operations  at  Troop  Command  surged 
into  action.  Briefings  and  coordination  sessions  became  more 
frequent;  progress  was  closely  monitored  as  time  ran  out.  Work 
hours  were  extended  to  ensure  that  all  preparation  was  completed 
and  that  the  838th  was  ready  for  active  duty. 

The  staff  of  the  Emergency  Operations  Center  (EOC)  at  Stout 
Field  was  activated  and  shifts  were  established  to  provide  uninter- 
rupted contact. 

"It  sounds  dramatic,"  said  Beinke.  "But  when  you  put  all 
the  theatrics  aside,  what  it  came  down  to  was  one  very  solitary 
lieutenant  waiting  for  the  midnight  telephone  call  to  come,  listening 
to  the  hum  of  the  WIMEX  computers  and  monitoring  CNN. 
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A member  of  the  Indiana  Army  National  Guard  awaits 
deployment.  (Indiana  Army  National  Guard  photo) 


"It  was  lonely,  intensely  lonely,  but  it  was  interesting  in  that  I had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  message  traffic  and  watch  all  the  news. 
I knew  everything  that  was  going  on,"  remarked  2nd  Lt.  Eric  Bray 
who  occupied  the  corner  desk  in  the  EOC  during  many  graveyard 
shifts.  "It  was  interesting  from  the  aspect  of  being  the  POC  (point 
of  contact)  for  Indiana's  Guard,"  Beinke  added. 

Full-time  Guardsmen  were  responsible  for  seeing  that  deadlines 
were  met,  while  struggling  to  sandwich  in  all  other  day-to-day  work 
responsibilities. 

It  was  August  and  September,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the 
budget  was  near  bottom  no  money  to  add  supplemental  help.  If  the 
838th  had  been  a larger  unit,  this  could  have  been  a formidable 
problem.  As  it  was,  the  mobilization  of  the  838th  became  a source 
of  lessons  learned  and  served  to  school  us  well  for  the  mobilization 
of  the  units  that  followed,  according  to  Lt.  Col.  M.  David  Gillaspy, 
Mobilization  and  Readiness  Management  Officer. 

"We  were  surprised  by  the  Gulf  Operation  being  on  such  a large 
scale,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Ed  Stout,  mobilization  and  readiness  officer  for 
Indiana.  "The  838th  got  the  staff  at  STARC  and  Troop  Command 
into  the  mobilization  procedures.  Then  as  the  units  were  mobi- 
lized, one  at  a time,  it  allowed  us  to  focus  our  energies  on  each 
unit,"  said  Stout. 

A parallel  and  second  chain  of  command,  FORSCOM  to  Fourth 
Army  to  the  Indiana  National  Guard,  added  conflicting  guidance. 

"FORSCOM  and  Fourth  Army  both  demanded  information,  and  a 
geyser  of  forms  and  paperwork  rained  down  on  us.  They  often 
wanted  the  same  information. 

Intensity  increased  from  the  top  down  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  to  National  Guard  Bureau,  from  National  Guard 
Bureau  to  MDI,  from  MDI  to  Troop  Command. 

"After  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait  on  Agu.  2,  we  at  Troop  Command 
(TC)  started  asking  questions.  The  Military  Department  of  Indiana 
started  asking  about  current  status  reports  from  all  TC  units,"  said 
Lt.  Col  Tom  Morton,  Troop  Command's  executive  officer. 

"Who  knew  that  Hussein  was  going  to  attack  Kuwait?  Who  knew 
that  we  would  be  affected?  This  caught  everyone  off  guard,"  said 
Maj.  Randall  Smith,  assistant  training  officer  at  Troop  Command. 

"National  Guard  Bureau  had  notified  MDI  that  within  48  hours 
certain  units  would  be  alerted.  The  1413th  Engineers  was  put  on 
alert  status,  but  not  mobilized.  There  was  confusion.  Some  service 
members  got  upset;  they  were  moving  equipment  around  and 
loading  trucks  without  knowing  why,"  said  Morton.  Then  after 
being  alerted,  the  1413th  was  told  to  stand  down  - they  weren't 
going  - this  was  an  emotional  whiplash. 

"I  thought  that  it  could  never  happen,  that  we  could  be  mobilized 
for  war,"  said  Staff  Sgt.  Phillip  Kidd  of  the  1413th.  "On  Tuesday  I 
got  a call  from  T roop  Command  to  come  to  a meeting  on  Wednes- 
day. General  Whitaker  briefed  us  himself.  He  told  us  that  our  unit, 
the  838th  and  the  1438th  would  probably  be  mobilized.  If  we  did 
get  activated,  he  said  that  we  would  have  about  72  hours  after  our 
notice  to  report  here  at  the  Troop  Command  armory." 
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Then  on  Sunday,  the  1413th  Engineers  were  put  on  alert. 

"I  thought  that  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  world, " said  Kidd. 

"Every  time  the  phone  rang  the  family  would  jump.  This  went  on 
for  two  weeks.  Then  we  went  on  with  our  lives  and  waited.  The 
family  was  very  uptight,"  said  Kidd  who  is  deputy  sheriff  with  the 
Marion  County  Sheriffs  Department.  "I  was  facing  a substantial 
loss  in  income  by  being  activated  and  leaving  my  civilian  income." 

"My  family  panicked,"  said  Spc.  Joe  Lamb,  the  1 41 3th's 
supply  sergeant,  who  is  single,  "that  the  youngest  of  four  could  be 
sent  to  war;  it  drew  the  family  closer  together,  the  initial  call  was 
terrifying,  'this  is  the  real  thing, "I  thought.  As  time  went  on  and  we 
weren't  mobilized,  there  was  a little  fear,  but  the  war  was  a job  to 
be  done,  and  we  would  go  do  it,"  said  Lamb. 

"I  will  never  forget  that  Friday  at  2 o'clock  when  Col.  Steinhardt 
called  me  and  told  me  that  we  were  put  on  alert,"  said  Capt. 
Kenneth  Newlin,  commander  of  the  1 41 3th.  "Seven  soldiers  and 
myself  worked  full  time  to  prepare  for  activation." 

"It  was  from  August  to  October  that  we  were  on  alert.  One  of  the 
few  good  things  about  being  dangled  for  so  long  is  that  we  had 
more  than  sufficient  time  to  get  personal  things  squared  away," 
said  Kidd. 

"As  we  waited  those  months,  we  wondered,  'If  they  kept  us  on  this 
long,  how  come  they're  not  going  to  use  us?"'  said  Lamb. 

"It  was  stressful  and  demoralizing  to  get  two  or  three  mobilization 
dates,  then  each  date  slips  by  to  be  replaced  by  another  one,"  said 
Newlin. 

"When  we  were  finally  put  on  stand  down,  the  young  guys  were 
disappointed;  they  wanted  to  go.  But  the  older  guys  were  relieved. 
In  a way  it  was  good.  When  it  was  over,  our  unit  was  nearly  at  total 
qualification;  we  were  MOS  and  physically  qualified,"  said  Kidd. 

"We  would  have  built  bases  over  there  laid  out  in  5,000-man 
camps.  Instead  of  (military)  engineers  the  Army  chose  to  use 
civilian  contractors,  and  they  spent  five  million  dollars  to  build 
those  bases,"  said  Newlin. 

When  the  838th  Transportation  Detachment  was  mobilized  it  was 
a real  scramble.  Then  in  rapid  fire  order,  after  the  838th  was 
mobilized  on  Sept.  27,1 990,  on  Oct.  25  the  1 01 5th  AG  Company 
(Postal)  was  mobilized,  followed  by  the  1438th  Transportation 
Company  on  Dec.  1 1 . After  the  war,  on  March  1 6,1 991 , the  1 38th 
Finance  Company  was  mobilized  to  help  with  soldier  payroll. 

"We  had  a dress  rehearsal  with  the  838th,  and  then  like  passing 
railroad  cars,  the  1 01 5th,  1 438th  and  1 38th  were  mobilized.  Other 
states  were  overwhelmed  by  10  or  more,  units,  some  simulta- 
neously mobilized  . We  were  lucky,"  said  Maj.  Randall  Smith. 

Mobilization  was  a team  concept,  between  the  state  headquar- 
ters, Troop  Command  and  the  volunteer  filler  personnel  from  the 
38th  Infantry  Division  and  from  other  Troop  Command  units.  The 
Military  Department  of  Indiana  controlled  the  volunteers.  "Without 
the  support  of  MDI,  the  maintenance  channels,  and  the  38th  I.D. 
we  would  have  been  overwhelmed,"  said  Smith. 

Mobilization  standards  are  tighter  than  drill  standards.  For  ex- 
ample, a soldier  with  an  abscessed  tooth  can  attend  drill,  but  he 
should  not  be  deployed.  Soldiers  unqualified  in  their  military 


occupational  speciality  also  held  unit  slots.  Personal  problems 
plagued  deployablity;  single  parents  could  not  leave  a child  even 
though  they  had  joined  and  drilled  as  reservists  in  preparation  for 
war. 

The  unit  status  report  has  to  be  accurate.  Units  have  to  be  ready 
in  terms  of  the  immobilization  check  list.  Often  units  emphasize 
training,  but  let  mobilization  preparation  slide.  When  a unit  is 
actually  mobilized,  MOS  skills  are  sharpened.  In  the  case  of  the 
1015th,  the  clerk-typists  were  qualified  at  Fort  Harrison  after 
mobilization;  weapons  skills  were  sharpened.  If  unit  status  reports 
are  not  accurate,  some  30  percent  of  the  unit  may  be  nondeployable 
as  was  the  case  of  the  101 5th. 

"We  learned  some  real  lessons.  You  are  not  as  ready  as  you  think 
you  are,"  said  Morton. 

"Medical  problems  such  as  a broken  arm  can  heal;  a pregnancy 
results  in  a birth;  a hernia  can  be  fixed,  but  for  now — at  the  moment 
of  mobilization — those  soldiers  cannot  be  deployed,  yet  they  drill 
for  war  on  the  unit  roster.  The  alert  roster  is  the  most  critical 
procedure,"  said  Morton. 

Mobilization  personnel  were  on  24  hour  alert.  "Coming  up  Route 
1 35  on  my  way  home  at  night,  my  beeper,  always  on  duty,  buzzed 
me  with  an  unfamiliar  phone  number.  I called  the  number  from  my 
car  phone,"  said  Morton,  "It  was  the  commander  of  the  1438th  at 
Fort  McCoy  in  Wisconsin". 

"Another  time,  I got  a collect  call  at  midnight  from  Sgt.  Paul 
Crabtree  of  Whiteland.  It  was  from  Saudi  Arabia,  midnight  and 
collect,  but  I was  glad  to  hear  from  Sgt.  Crabtree.  A lot  of  extra 
effort  and  weekends  and  evenings  went  into  mobilization  and 
running  the  other  12  to  14  units  in  TC  with  no  complaints  from  our 
staff  except  that  they  wanted  to  go  to  Saudi  with  the  units.  "With 
all  the  pressure  and  extra  hours,  though,  no  SCUDS  or  bullets  fell 
here;  we  went  home  each  night  in  safety,"  Morton  said. 

"Our  biggest  pleasure  was  to  welcome  them  back  at  Wright 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  at  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky.,  with  a sense  of  relief,"  he  added. 


A guardsman  with  the  1438th  Transportation  Company 
receives  assistance  from  a buddy  at  Fort  McCoy.  (Indiana 
Army  National  Guard  photo) 
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Back  at  MDI,  Director  of  Personnel,  Col.  Bill  Hopkins,  set  about  to 
determine  unit  strength  levels,  individual  training  levels  and  the 
deployability  of  individuals  in  the  targeted  units. 

Very  early  Hopkins  realized  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  rework 
units  to  have  them  ready  to  leave  for  the  mobilization  stations  in  the 
correct  configurations  and  at  the  appropriate  level  of  combat 
readiness. 

"Indiana  Army  National  Guard  was  not  ready  for  mobi  lization.  The 
individual  soldier  was  not  ready  for  mobilization,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Jack 
Fowler,  chief,  Plans  and  Actions  Branch  of  Army  Personnel. 

"Soldiers  didn't  believe  this  was  happening.  Some  had  joined  the 
Guard  for  the  educational  benefits.  They  had  forgotten  to  read  the 
phrase,  Against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,"  Fowler  said. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  was  separating  qualified  people  from 
non-deployable  soldiers,  according  to  1st  Lt.  Troy  Joslin. 

At  this  early  point  many  soldiers  had  the  "AT  Syndrome,"  the 
feeling  that  everything  was  OK,  and  they  would  be  back  in  two 
weeks. 

Fowler  remarked  that  he  remembers  a member  of  the  1015th 
saying  that  never  in  his  wildest  dreams  did  he  think  they  would  be 
called.  Soldiers  didn't  believe  what  was  happening,  and  they 
stumbled  around  trying  to  get  ready.  Many  seemed  unaware  of 
their  family's  needs  and  were  ready  to  walk  away,  leaving  families 
with  no  money  and  no  support  system. 

Great  blocks  of  time  were  consumed  by  making  sure  that  all  family 
members  had  identification  cards,  enrolled  in  the  CHAMPUS  and 
DEERS  program  and  that  arrangements  were  made  to  pay  the 
bills. 

"We  lost  30  percent  of  each  unit  off  the  top,  many  due  to  medical 
problems,  many  due  to  lack  of  MOS  qualifications,"  according  to 
Maj.  Smith.  This  led  to  extensive  reassigning  of  Guardsmen  in  the 
same  rank  and  same  military  occupation  speciality  to  fill  gaps  left 
in  units  by  unqualified  or  nondeployable  soldiers,  a process  called 
crossleveling. 

Eventually  many  soldiers  had  to  receive  specialized  skill  qualifica- 
tion training  to  meet  the  unit's  needs.  In  the  1 01 5th  AG  Company 
(Postal),  Guardsmen  holding  the  71 L MOS,  clerk-typist,  received 
training  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  to  earn  the  additional  skill 
identifier  to  be  designated  as  postal  clerks. 

"The  lesson  learned  from  this  is  that,  the  Guard  has  to  be  ready  at 
all  times,  or  it's  not  the  Guard,"  said  Smith. 

"'The  only  thing  that  saved  us  is  that  they  didn't  take  all  the  units 
at  once,"  said  Gillaspy. 


As  soon  as  someone  from  MDI  began  checking  on  a unit's 
readiness  it  started  a storm  of  speculation.  Soldiers  and  their 
families  started  calling  their  congressmen.  Congressional  inquir- 
ies rolled  in.  From  "gung-ho"  fathers,  saying  'Why  can't  he  go?",  to 
other  family  members  asking,  'Why  must  he  go?" 

Families  were  not  ready  for  soldiers  to  leave.  More  than  88,000 
telephone  calls  poured  in  from  at-home  spouses.  Some  Guards- 
men had  left  their  families  destitute,  no  money,  no  food  in  the 
house.  The  electricity  was  about  to  be  turned  off.  Direct  bank 
deposits  had  not  been  established.  Families  were  not  financially 
prepared. 

At  Army  Personnel  (ARP)  and  at  operations,  some  traditional 
soldiers  on  ADSW  continued  to  help  shoulder  the  workload. 

"I  was  one  of  five  people  who  came  into  the  Plans  and  Action 
Branch  of  the  ARP  for  approximately  four  months  on  man  days," 
said  Joslin. " We  spent  a lot  of  late  nights  calling  soldiers  from  the 
division  or  Troop  Command  to  be  volunteers  to  fill  in  slots  in  the 
mobilized  units." 

"Plans  and  Action  conducts  the  personnel  action  such  as  a 
promotion  or  the  mobilization  of  a soldier,"  Joslin  said.  "Then  those 
records  are  maintained  by  the  Personnel  Service  Company  (PSC)," 
he  said. 

In  the  same  building  as  Army  Personnel  is  the  38th  Adjutant 
General  Company's  Detachment  1 . The  Personnel  Service  Cen- 
ter (PSC)  is  part  of  Detachment  1 . 

"There  was  no  need  to  activate  Detachment  1 with  its  1 29  soldiers; 
the  26  full-time  people  at  the  PSC  could  handle  the  mobilization," 
said  Sgt.  David  Griffin.  "We  had  advance  notice  that  an  order  was 
coming  down,  activating  a unit  in  a couple  of  days  so  we  could 
prepare  ourselves.  Then,  what  started  out  as  a trickle,  became  an 
avalanche." 

"The  838th  is  a small  unit,  and  we  processed  it  as  a matter  of  our 
normal  workload,  but  with  the  1 01 5th,  what  used  to  be  due  in  three 
weeks  became  due  yesterday.  Everybody  had  their  hands  on  the 
1015th  at  first. 

"By  the  time  the  1438th  was  mobilized,  it  went  more  quickly.  We 
were  old  hands  then  and  everybody  did  a lot  of  work;  it  went 
smoother,"  said  Griffin. 

"The  PSC  was  really  on  top  of  things,"  said  Joslin." 

Working  at  the  PSC  is  not  a glamorous  job  or  one  that’s  considered 
high-profile.  It's  the  tedious  duty  of  maintaining  records  for  all 
members  of  the  Indiana  National  Guard. 

The  men  and  women  who  worked  side-by-side,  day  and  night,  had 
trained  for  this  moment  since  joining  the  Guard.  Every  soldier 
relies  on  them.  Without  them,  or  their  commitment,  outdated 
records  would  play  havoc  on  a soldier's  career. 
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These  records  include  dental,  medical,  awards,  decorations, 
promotion  information,  next  of  kin,  life  insurance  information. ..the 
list  goes  on  and  on.  The  PSC  is  responsible  for  informing  each 
soldierto  make  sure  his  Military  Personnel  Records  Jacket  (MPRJ) 
is  current.  They  maintain  the  records  of  approximately  15,000 
Guardsmen. 

According  to  the  Chief  of  PSC,  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Larry 
Massey,  his  crew  did  "exceptionally  well"  in  handling  the  influx  of 
records  during  the  gulf  deployment.  "All  of  a sudden  your  training 
becomes  real,"  said  Massey. 

The  transition  from  Indiana  National  Guard  to  active  Army  stan- 
dards for  record  keeping  went  smoothly.  However,  one  of  the 
problems  during  this  deployment  was  the  re-publication  of 
FORSCOM  regulation  500-3-3,  FORMDEPS,  "the  old  reserve 
command  unit  handbook."  The  question  was  whether  to  use  the 
old  one  or  the  newly  printed  one  that  showed  up  during  the 
mobilization.  The  answer  was  neither.  FORSCOM  transmitted 
instructions  electronically  by  AUTODIN. 

"We  had  to  adapt  in  a hurry.  The  regs  as  we  knew  them  flew  out 
the  window,"  he  said. 

By  relying  on  electronic  messages  and  word  of  mouth,  the  PSC 
team  was  able  to  process  333  soldiers  for  mobilization.  "What  we 
do  is  certify  if  a unit  is  ready  to  go  administratively,  to  determine  if 
they  are  deployable,"  said  Massey. 

"You  find  out  quickly  who  has  or  hasn't  been  doing  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  personnel  arena."  The  PSC  reviews  each  individual's 
record.  They  in  turn  pass  the  jacket  to  each  soldier's  unit.  The  unit 
gets  in  touch  to  review  each  soldier's  MPRJ.  Whether  there  are 
any  discrepancies  or  not,  each  soldier  must  initial  the  Personnel 
Qualification  Record  (MDI  Form  2-1 ),  which  tells  a PSC  represen- 
tative that  each  soldier  has  looked  at  his  record,"  said  Massey. 

During  the  Desert  Storm  deployment,  the  PSC  spent  countless 
hours  double  checking  and  updating  records. 

"Precious  time  was  lost  in  several  cases  because  a soldier's  MPRJ 
was  not  up-to-date,"  Massey  explained. 

"At  mobilization  the  news  media  attention  immediately  focused  on 
the  reserve  components  in  all  states.  The  Public  Affairs  Office 
fielded  as  many  as  150  calls  per  day  throughout  the  conflict," 
according  to  Capt.  Cathi  Kiger,  the  State  Public  Affairs  Officer 
(PAO)  for  the  Indiana  National  Guard. 

"As  Indiana  units  were  called  to  duty,  it  became  a race  to  gather 
information  for  news  releases.  We  had  to  be  ready  to  answer 
questions  from  the  media  and  the  public.  The  Indiana  National 
Guard  Public  Affairs  Office  became  the  clearing  house  for  infor- 
mation on  units  and  individual  soldiers  who  were  mobilized.  The 
Public  Affairs  Office  prepared  numerous  reports  for  the  Adjutant 
General,  the  governor,  the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  for  U.S. 
congressmen  and  senators,"  said  Kiger. 


"We  assisted  the  Family  Assistance  Office  by  giving  presentations 
to  family  support  groups.  We  also  made  presentations  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

"When  family  members  or  public  citizens  called  with  questions  we 
had  a list  of  agencies  that  we  could  referthem  to;  this  became  very 
important  in  cutting  bureaucratic  red  tape  to  keep  support  on  the 
side  of  the  service  member. 

"The  hard  work  paid  off  in  the  end.  The  news  media  were  generally 
favorable  to  the  servicemembers  and  units  called  to  active  duty. 
Public  support  was  so  high  that  any  negative  reports  were  imme- 
diately challenged  by  family  members  and  the  public  in  general." 

"One  of  the  best  things  to  come  out  of  this  mobilization,"  said  Col. 
Ryland  Wrede,  the  Director  of  Army  Personnel,  "was  the  Family 
Assistance  Centers  and  the  interaction  between  families  and  the 
Army." 
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Capt.  Marjorie  Courtney,  the  family  assistance  officer,  explains  family  assistance  programs  to  a guardsman's  spouse. 
(Indiana  Army  National  Guard  photo) 


From  1 987  to  October  1 990,  Capt.  Ross  Waltemath  was  the  state 
family  assistance  coordinator.  Long  before  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  he  developed  the  family  assistance  standard  operating 
procedures  (SOP)  and  prepared  binders  for  the  27  Family  Assis- 
tance Centers  that  would  be  activated  in  the  event  of  a full 
mobilization.  The  centers  would  provide  assistance  to  families  of 
servicemen  in  both  branches  and  components  upon  activation. 

Each  binder  was  tabbed  with  guidance  for  providing  the  minimum 
of  five  essential  services: 

•Identification  cards  and  military  medical  health  insur- 
ance, Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Plan  Uniformed  Ser- 
vices (CHAMPUS)  enrollment 

• Family  Support  Counseling 

• Financial  counseling/referral 

• Legal  referral 


The  binders  had  additional  sections  for  wills  and  public  affairs 
issues.  They  included  information  about  everything  a center 
needed  to  prepare  families  for  the  mobilization  and  extended 
absence  of  their  loved  ones. 

Waltemath  tested  the  plan  by  performing  FORSCOM  and  state 
funded  exercises  held  at  field  locations.  Retirees  were  recalled  to 
active  duty  to  run  the  centers.  The  retirees  were  processed 
through  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  given  orders  from  the  Army 
Personnel  Center  and  trained  by  MDI  . 

When  the  partial  mobilization  for  Desert  Shield  occurred,  no 
procedure  existed  to  activate  a portion  of  the  centers  or  to  recall 
a limited  number  of  retirees  to  run  the  centers.  The  Joint  State  Area 
Command  was  not  in  place  and  there  was  no  clear  command 
chain.  Forces  Command,  Fourth  Army  and  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau were  all  giving  direct  guidance  to  state  Adjutants  General. 


• Red  Cross  referral 
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Many  of  the  units  mobilized  were  assigned  to  the  123rd  Army 
Reserve  Component  (ARCOM)  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison. 
Waltemath  coordinated  with  Tom  Head,  a civilian  family  assis- 
tance coordinator  with  the  ARCOM.  Until  guidance  could  be 
formulated  by  Fourth  Army  and  National  Guard  Bureau,  the  state 
family  assistance  coordinator  organized  Desert  Storm  centers, 
processed  families  and  ran  the  State  Family  Assistance  Program 

Capt.  Waltemath  initiated  centers  for  a Lafayette  Army  Reserve 
unit  and  for  the  1015th  AG  Company  (Postal),  which  processed 
through  centers  in  both  Michigan  City  and  Indianapolis.  He  spent 
many  19  hour  days,  seven  days  a week. 

Although  in  October  1990,  Capt.  Waltemath  transferred  to  2nd 
Brigade,  38th  Infantry  Division,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  Family  Assistance  Center  SOP  put  into  action. 

Capt.  Marge  Courtney,  the  state  education  specialist,  was  de- 
tailed the  duty  of  acting  family  assistance  coordinator  until  a 
permanent  replacement  was  in  place. 

"We  received  notification  of  a unit's  mobilization  from  MDI  Opera- 
tions and  Training.  I would  contact  a representative  of  the  unit's 
command  to  determine  the  extent  of  assistance  needed  to  pre- 
pare and  brief  families.  Lt.  Col.  Fowler  would  solicit  the  advice  of 
his  section  supervisors  and  make  recommendations  to  Col.  Wrede 
for  to  the  best  plan  to  support  the  activation.  Together  they  would 
decide  if  a Family  Assistance  Center  would  be  necessary  in  the 
affected  geographical  area,"  said  Courtney. 


Above:  A guard  soldier  from  the 
1438th  Transportation  Company 
holds  her  niece  and  nephew  at  the 
family  Christmas  party  at  Camp 
Atterbury  before  the  unit  left  for 
processing  at  Fort  McCoy.  (Photo  by 
Sgt.  1st  Class  Charlane  Busse)  Right: 
A guardsman  introduces  his  daugh- 
ter to  a comrade  at  the  family 
Christmas  party.  (Indiana  Army 
National  Guard  photo) 
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"The  family  assistance  processing  usu- 
ally took  two  days.  We  prepared  depen- 
dent ID  cards  and  Defense  Enrollment 
Eligibility  Reporting  System  (DEERS) 
forms  on  site.  "DEERS  is  the  enroll- 
ment which  qualifies  the  soldier's  de- 
pendents to  be  covered  by  CHAMPUS. 

"The  ID  card  and  mobilization  orders 
provided  the  family  access  to  military 
installations,  it  was  easier  to  solve  prob- 
lems while  the  soldier  was  present.  The 
soldier  and  dependents  attended  infor- 
mation briefings  about  mobilization  ben- 
efits, insurance,  military  facilities  avail- 
able, finance,  emergency  assistance 
through  the  Red  Cross,  legal  assis- 
tance and  family  counseling,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

ID  card  and  CHAMPUS  processing  were 
put  together  by  the  Personnel  Service 
Centers  and  ARP  personnel.  Many 
times  the  host  armory  would  provide 
personnel  and  equipment  support  for 
the  processing. 

Chaplains,  banking  representatives, 
judge  advocates  general  and  Red  Cross 
representatives  were  also  available. 

Concerned  family  members  at  the  sites 
experienced  shock,  anxiety  and  often 
anger.  They  did  not  believe  the  units 
would  actually  be  activated.  A soldier 
from  the  1438th  had  enlisted  because 
he  was  going  to  college.  He  joined  to 
get  the  student  repayment  program  and 
theGI  Bill.  At  the  center,  his  wife  said, 
"...but  I forgot  to  read  the  large  print." 

During  home  station  preparation,  the 
family  assistance  team  helped  the  unit 
develop  a family  support  group  and 
appoint  a leader.  The  support  group 
was  to  keep  communication  going  within 
the  unit's  families.  They  developed  a 
telephone  tree;  notification  s ystem, 
newsletter,  and  held  regular  meetings 
to  assist  each  other  through  the  rough 
times. 

The  group  was  approved  by  the  unit 
commander  and  was  recognized  as  an 
official  association  by  the  Army.  The 
group  leader  could  come  to  the  Family 
Assistance  Center  and  use  the  copier 
and  telephone. 


1st  Lt.  Richaid  Shuck,  1438th  Transportation  Company,  enjoys  time  with  his 
daughter  at  a family  Christmas  party  at  Camp  Atterbury  before  his  unit's  depar- 
ture to  Fort  McCoy.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Charlane  Busse) 
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Until  a plan  was  in  place  to  recall  retirees,  the  family  assistance 
coordinator  continued  to  supervise  the  centers.  The  centers  were 
run  by  traditional  guardsman  on  active  duty  for  special  work 
(ADSW)  orders  or  a full-time  retention  NCO.  Some  centers  were 
administered  by  four  or  five  different  people  before  the  retiree  took 
charge. 

The  first  retirees  came  on  board  in  November  1 990.  Retired  Col. 
Morris  Crane  was  recalled  in  January  1 991  to  supervise  the  Family 
Assistance  Center.  By  this  time  we  had  established  14  centers 
throughout  the  state  and  16  retirees  were  recalled  to  man  the 
centers. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  4 Dallas  Young  was  chosen  to  fill  the  family 
assistance  coordinator  position  in  February  1 991 . When  he  came 
on  board,  he  began  organizing  the  centers  and  delegating  respon- 
sibility. Fie  purchased  telephone  answering  machines  for  each  of 
the  centers  and  arranged  schedules  so  that  the  retirees  could 
have  some  leave  time. 

At  the  time  of  mobilization,  some  family  support  programs  were 
already  available  to  soldiers  from  community  organizations.  But 
the  outpouring  of  grassroots  concern  made  voluntary  support 
readily  available. 

The  American  Legion  established  a toll  free  number  for  families  to 
call  for  help  around  the  home,  transportation  and  limited  mechani- 
cal and  financial  assistance.  The  Vietnam  Veteran^  Association 
extended  its  financial  grant  program  to  needy  famil;  if  deployed 
soldiers.  A group  of  executives  from  Lilly  anonymo  y "adopted" 
families  to  provide  monthly  financial  support. 

When  a unit  mobilized,  Dominos  Pizza,  McDonalds,  Rax,  Subway 
Shop,  Roselyn's,  Krogers,  Marsh  and  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken,  all 
provided  food  for  families  during  the  processing. 

"One  guy  offered  to  donate  hogs  for  pork  for  the  families.  Another 
guy  offered  to  slaughter  and  prep  them.  We  couldn't  accept 
because  of  meat  inspection  technicalities  and  distribution  prob- 
lems, but  their  intent  was  terrific,"  Young  added. 

"I  will  always  remember  the  JAG  officer  who  had  written  over  30 
wills  for  a deploying  unit.  The  process  had  become  very  routine 
when  a soldier  and  wife  sat  down  with  their  6 year-old  son.  The 
matter-of-fact  JAG  was  going  over  beneficiary  options  when  the 
boy  began  to  cry.  He  said,  'Daddy,  I don't  want  you  to  die.'  The 
parents  cried;  the  JAG  cried,  everybody  cried,"  said  Courtney. 

Because  of  that  experience,  the  JAG  donated  $10,000  to  start  a 
fund  to  help  families  with  legal  aid.  Mr.  Young  was  able  to  steer 
families  to  that  legal  fund  which  grew  to  $100,000. 

The  retiree  recall  was  an  excellent  program.  They  went  above  and 
beyond  the  required  minimum  essential  services.  Care  and  con- 
cern for  the  soldier  and  families  was  evident.  The  retirees  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  act  as  liaison  to  the  unit  support  groups,  local 
services,  CHAMPUS,  USO.  VFW  and  the  American  Legion. 


Family  Assistance 

They  were  direct  support,  not  just  a referral  service.  The  centers 
answered  over  82,000  telephone  calls  from  38  states  and  three 
foreign  nations.  They  provided  services  to  members  of  all  active 
and  reserve  components.  No  one  was  turned  away,  regardless  of 
the  location  of  their  residence.  On  several  occasions,  out-of-state 
families  were  referred  by  U.S.  Sen.  Richard  Lugar's  office  to  the 
Stout  Field  toll  free  number. 

"I  knew  every  day  that  I would  help  at  least  one  family  in  some 
special  way,"  said  Col.  Crane.  "Sgt.  Maj.  Clarence  Biddle  and  I 
went  home  broke  many  nights  because  we  emptied  our  wallets  to 
the  families  and  to  the  kids.  Biddle  also  a retiree  was  brought  back 
to  work  with  Mr.  Young.  Sometimes  they  didn't  have  money  to  get 
home.  It  was  the  most  enjoyable  and  the  most  heartbreaking  job 
in  my  life,"  he  said,  his  eyes  sparkling. 

The  Family  Assistance  Centers  are  now  closed  and  the  retirees 
have  returned  to  retirement  status. 

"During  the  war,  we  had  resources  which  totaled  over  $1 00,000  to 
help  soldiers'  families,"  said  Young. 

He  continued,  "When  the  fighting  was  over,  we  still  had  to  support 
soldiers  in  southwest  Asia,  but  we  had  little  volunteer  involvement 
and  no  funds  to  run  Family  Assistance  Centers. 

Mr.  Young  was  trained  through  the  School  of  Hard  Knocks.  His 
ability  to  organize,  prioritize,  and  execute  made  the  provision  of 
services  a reality  to  the  families  of  Hoosier  military  servicemen  and 
women. 

"During  October  and  November  our  mobilization  speculation 
centered  around  readiness  discussions,"  said  Maj.  Douglas 
Warnecke  of  the  76th  Brigade."  Then  the  roundout  brigade 
incident  happened.  In  theory  The  Total  Army  concept  has  the 
reserve  combat  units  joining  their  active  counterpart  units  in  the 
field.  At  the  division  level  there  are  separate  National  Guard 
brigades  which  are  activated  at  wartime  and  are  linked  up  with  an 
active  Army  division  to  complete  the  division  structure.  These 
"round  out"  brigades  activated  for  Desert  Shield  were  from  the 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Mississippi  National  Guard.  According  to 
Total  Army  expectations  these  units  would  have  trained  in  Saudi 
Arabia  during  Desert  Shield. 

"There  was  a great  deal  of  amazement  when  the  197th  Training 
Brigade  from  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  was  activated  and  made  a part  of 
the  24th  Infantry  Division,"  continued  Warnecke."  The  roundout 
brigade  which  should  have  been  linked  to  them  by  plan  went  to  the 
National  Training  Center  in  California  never  saw  the  Middle  East. 

"We  knew  then  that  the  One  Army  Concept  was  flushed,"  said 
Warnecke. 

Legal  aspects  were  key  in  preparing  Army  Guardmembers  for 
family  separations.  Maj.  George  Thompson  the  full-time  assistant 
staff  judge  advocate  general  at  MDI  said  that,  "When  a unit  was 
mobilized  we  focused  our  entire  resources  on  that  one  unit  and  let 
everything  else  go."  Thompson  worked  for  Col.  Michael  Kiefer,  the 
staff  judge  advocate  general  as  part  of  a team  of  Guard  attorneys 
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Family  Assistance 


Above:  Spouses  and  children 
remained  a priority  for  the 
Indiana  National  Guard  through- 
out the  deployment  ot  guards- 
men to  the  Middle  East.  Right: 
Sgt.  1st  Class  William  C.  R. 

White,  readiness  NCO  tor  the 


1015th  Adjutant  General 
Company  (Postal)  carries 
the  unit  mascot,  clad  in 
desert  camouflage  BDUs 
made  by  White's  wife. 
(Indiana  Army  National 
Guard  photo) 


consisting  of  Lt.  Col.  Albert  Velasquez,  Lt. 
Col.  George  Buskirk  and  1st  Lt.  Nicholas 
Buschmann. 

On  October19  the  1015th  was  mobilized. 
"The  1015th  stayed  in  the  armory  in  Michi- 
gan City  for  two  nights.  The  convoy  left  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,"  said  Sgt.  Michael 
Lake,  the  unit  supply  sergeant.  When  the 
1015th  was  mobilized,  Thompson  drove  to 
Michigan  City  and  set  up  shop  in  one  of  the 
offices.  He  briefed  the  entire  unit  on  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act, 
Servicemans  Group  Life  Insurance  and  the 
pitfalls  of  using  the  "by  law"  designa-  tion,  the 
Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights  Act  and  the 
Code  of  Conduct  describing  how  soldiers 
conduct  themselves  if  they  are  captured. 

It  was  soul  searching  time  for  many.  "Who  do 
you  name  as  guardian  of  your  children? 
Should  you  not...  Who  should  be  executor  of 
your  will?"  And  the  very  often  asked,  "What 
would  happen  to  my  property  if  I died  without 
a will?" 

This  legal  advice  was  often  given  at  one  of 
the  Family  Assistance  Centers. 

As  the  units  prepared  to  move  to  the  mobili- 
zation sites,  there  was  work  to  do  on  the 
personnel  side;  there  were  mountains  to 
move  on  the  equipment  side. 
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There  can  be  a tendency  to  depend  on  training  at  the  mobilization 
sites  to  make  up  for  unit  training. 

"The  mobilization  site  always  shortened  the  training  days.  If  they 
were  supposed  to  have  60  days  training,  they  actually  got  20. 
Really,  there  were  fewer  major  problems  because  these  weren't 
combat  units,  but  still  MOS  qualification  came  first,  then  combat 
skills,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Noel. 

As  a training  officer,  Lt.  Col.  Noel  drew  from  his  experience  with 
the  hectic  pace  at  mobilization  stations.  "Don't  expect  a lot  from 
mobilization  training;  the  time  to  train  is  now." 

So  what  we  gleaned  from  this  experience  is  that  not  only  must  the 
administration  side  of  each  unit  be  up  to  standards  for  mobiliza- 
tion, but  also  the  commonly,  almost  universally  held  belief  that  the 
mobilization  sites  would  uptrain  units  in  reality  comes  up  short  of 
hopes. 

"The  time  to  train  is  now." 

"We  filled  equipment  needs  by  crossleveling,"  said  Col.  Steve 
Strawder,  director  of  logistics.  "There  were  shortages  of  NBC 
equipment." 

"Sometimes  the  unit  had  NBC  equipment  on  paper,  but  the 
protective  masks  wouldn't  seal  on  thin  female  faces,  so  we  got 
them  some  Air  Force  masks  that  fit,"  said  Col.  Willie  Pollard, 
Fourth  Army  Senior  Advisor  to  the  Indiana  Army  National  Guard. 

"The  National  Guard  used  the  Ml  91 1 A1  .45  caliber  revolver.  Once 
the  units  were  in  country,  only  NATO  9mm  ammunition  was 
available.  There  needs  to  be  a consistency,  such  as  issuing  9mm 
weapons  at  the  mobilization  stations,"  he  said. 

The  active  Army  continued  to  go  around  its  own  mobilization 
systems. 

The  1015th  AG  Company  (Postal)  arrived  by  convoy  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  its  mobilization  station. 

"We  were  there  approximately  three  weeks,"  said  Staff  Sgt. 
Michael  Lake. 

Fort  Harrison  set  up  a postal  training  school  and  "crashed" 
the  1015th  through  the  course. 

"There  were  survival  courses,  NBC  classes,  range  fire  and 
inprocessing  to  the  active  Army,"  said  Lake. 

The  1438th  went  from  a lighf  truck  company  to  a medium  truck 
company.  Fourth  Army  Advisor  Master  Sgt.  Ralph  McCord  went 
with  them  to  the  mobilization  site  at  Fort  McCoy  to  augment  that 
transition. 


Family  Assistance 


Spc.  Pennell  Jones,  of  the  1438th  Transportation  Company, 
holds  his  son  at  the  family  Christmas  party  at  Camp 
Atterbury.  (Indiana  National  Guard  photo) 
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USPFO  FOR  INDIANA 


The  mission  of  the  United  States  Property  and  Fiscal  Office 
(USPFO)  is  to  provide  fiscal  and  logistical  support  to  both  Army 
and  Air  National  Guard  units  located  within  its  respective  state’s 
boundaries.  National  Guard  units  train  to  supplement  active 
component  forces  in  the  event  of  a national  emergency.  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Storm  (ODS)  was  a national  emergency  for  which 
National  Guard  units,  individual  members,  equipment  and  ser- 
vices were  called  to  support. 

The  USPFO  for  Indiana  began  receiving  support  requirements  in 
August  1990.  Initial  requests  included  active  Army  utilization  of 
training  areas  and  ranges  at  Camp  Atterbury,  tactical  vehicle 
maintenance  and  painting  for  Fort  Benjamin  Flarrison  based  units 
by  the  Indiana  Army  National  Guard  (INARNG)  Combined  Sup- 
port Maintenance  Shop,  and  transfer  of  National  Guard  supplies 
and  equipment  to  active  duty  forces.  In  some,  but  not  all  cases, 
reimbursement  was  received  for  the  support  provided. 

As  summer  turned  to  fall  and  fiscal  years  began  to  change,  ODS 
support  requirements  became  more  frequent  and  demanding. 
Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  and  Army  Reserve  (USAR)  units 
being  activated  through  Fort  Flarrison  added  to  the  support  re- 
quests. Inventories  of  MREs  (meals  ready  to  eat),  NBC  (nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical)  equipment,  and  repair  parts  had  to  be 
reported  for  possible  shipment  to  deploying  units.  Air  National 
Guard  (ANG)  transport  planes  departed  the  Indiana  ANG  bases 
with  much  needed  supplies  and  equipment  for  Air  Force  units.  The 
pace  of  support  continued  to  accelerate  with  the  activation  of  both 
Indiana  ARNG  and  ANG  units. 

The  USPFO  mission  is  divided  into  ARNG  and  ANG  support 
missions.  This  history  covers  the  Army  National  Guard. 

Questions  surfaced  with  the  activations  regarding  sources  of 
funding.  During  the  alert  phase,  National  Guard  funds  were  used 
to  pay  for  rations,  quarters,  fuel,  base  pay  and  allowances  of 
Guard  members  on  active  duty  but  not  yet  federalized,  and  for  the 
myriad  of  other  expenses.  During  the  alert  phase  for  the  Indiana 
ARNG  units,  INARNG  program  managers  gave  alert  phase  cost 
estimates.  The  alerted  unit’s  projected  mobilization  station  fi- 
nance and  accounting  officer  arranged  for  Operations  and  Main- 
tenance, Army  (OMA)  appropriation  funds.  Expenditure  estimates 
were  exchanged  for  OMA  direct  fund  cite  orders  to  be  used 
commencing  on  the  date  of  federalization.  Direct  fund  cite  orders 
allowed  both  the  federalized  unit  commanders  and  the  USPFO 
to  continue  using  ARNG  purchasing,  contracting,  and  funding 
procedures  as  units  completed  home  station  processing  and 
moved  to  their  mobilization  stations.  This  was  a blessing  for  both 
the  servicing  F&AO  and  the  unit  commanders.  The  F&AO  did  not 
have  to  determine  how  to  get  OMA  funding  to  the  unit  commander 
and  then  account  for  the  funds.  The  unit  commanders  did  not  have 
to  add  funding  and  accounting  problems  to  their  many  other  tasks. 
A USPFO  representative  accompanied  the  ARNG  units  to  the 
mobilization  stations  with  USPFO  credit  cards  for  fuel  and  repair 
parts  required  enroute  and  Imprest  Fund  cash  for  emergencies. 


No  overnight  lodging  was  required  enroute.  All  expenses  from  the 
day  of  federalization  at  home  station  to  arrival  at  the  mobilization 
station  were  paid  for  from  ARNG  operations  and  maintenance 
funds  with  reimbursement  from  OMA  funds.  Alert  phase  expenses 
were  paid  from  ARNG  funds  without  reimbursement,  but  tracked 
by  a unique  program  manager  code. 

Activated  unit  equipment  was  the  other  major  problem  faced  by 
the  USPFO.  Initial  policy  was  for  unit  MTOE  equipment  levels  to 
be  upgraded  to  Cl.  Property  accountability  and  transfer  activity 
increased  drastically  due  to  the  short  time  between  alert,  federali- 
zation, and  departure  for  the  mobilization  station.  As  additional 
units  were  activated  the  policy  was  changed  to  C2  for  MTOE 
equipment.  This  action  was  taken  to  ensure  later  mobilizing  units 
were  not  stripped  of  their  equipment  by  early  mobilizing  units. 
Equipment  not  mobilized  was  placed  in  custodial  care  by  the  unit's 
higher  headquarters.  In  all  cases,  USPFO  logistical  representa- 
tives were  present  to  assist  with  the  property  accountability. 

The  USPFO  military  pay  and  travel  sections  supported  mobilizing 
soldiers  by  providing  a finance  support  team  (FST)  to  ensure 
individual  pay  records  were  accurate,  pending  pay  actions  were 
processed,  and  mobilization  travel  vouchers  were  prepared  and 
processed  using  the  OMA  direct  fund  cite.  The  FST  worked  closely 
with  SIDPERS  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  personal  data  prior  to 
rolling  over  the  federalized  soldiers  from  JUM  PS-RC  to  JUMPS- 
M.  In  addition,  the  military  pay  and  travel  sections  assisted  the 
family  support  effort  by  answering  pay  inquires.  These  sections 
also  processed  pay  actions  for  INARNG  soldiers  serving  on 
ADSW  (active  duty  special  work)  man  days  in  support  of  the  war 
activities  in  Indiana.  These  two  sections  provided  timely  and 
accurate  pay  support  from  both  active  Army  and  ARNG  sources 
to  the  total  Army  mission. 

Increasing  requirements  generated  a need  for  additional  man- 
power and  funds.  Funding  requirements  created  by  family  sup- 
port, logistics,  maintenance,  and  communications  were  appli- 
cable program  manager  responsibilities.  All  requests  were  pro- 
cessed through  the  USPFO  Budget  Office  to  NGB  for  funding.  To 
account  for  ODS  funds,  both  ARNG  and  OMA,  contingency 
program  manager  codes  (similar  to  APCs-account  processing 
codes)  were  used.  The  same  methodology  for  the  other  Indiana 
program  manager  codes  was  used  which  allowed  ready  recogni- 
tion on  performance  reports  of  ODS  funds/actions  and  the 
responsible  INARNG  program  manager.  The  INARNG  PBAC 
(Program  Budget  Advisory  Committee)  monitored  all  actions. 

The  end  of  the  air  and  ground  war  in  Southwest  Asia  did  not  bring 
an  end  to  USPFO  involvement.  The  138th  Finance  Support  Unit 
(FSU)  was  activated  in  mid-March  to  provide  finance  processing 
of  returning  soldiers  at  eight  different  finance  offices  across  the, 
United  States.  With  the  FSU’s  activation  went  six  USPFO  employ- 
ees to  active  duty.  These  vacancies  were  backfilled  by  temporary 
employees.  Several  of  the  activated  USPFO  employees  re- 
mained at  Fort  Harrison  where  they  assisted  the  F&AO's  mission 
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of  supporting  the  active  Army,  the  USAR,  and  the  ARNG  to  include 
the  USPFO.  These  USPFO  employees,  now  soldiers,  were  able 
to  use  their  talents  to  support  the  F&AO  and  to  gain  a working 
knowledge  as  of  howtheir  USPFO  work  "dove  tails"  into  the  F&AO 
mission.  (Three  of  these  USPFO  employees  remained  on  active 
duty  a year  later  at  DFAS-IN  as  part  of  the  Combat  Zone  Tax 
Exclusion  Task  Force.) 

The  USPFO  fiscal  accounting  and  civilian  pay  sections  found  their 
missions  greatly  expanded.  Fiscal  accounting  processed  and 
accounted  for  both  ARNG  and  OMA  funded  actions. 

Civilian  pay  processed  numerous  INARNG  civilian  and  military 
technicians  from  civil  service  status,  and  then  managed  their 
accounts  for  continuing  government  share  option  actions  as  they 
mobilized  and  deployed  as  active  Army  soldiers. 


Sgt.  Cindy  Bice,  a 
1015th  soldier  embraces 
her  son,  Nicholas,  in  an 
emotional  farewell.  (Fort 
Harrison  Post  photo) 

Below  soldiers  of  the 
1015th  AG  Company 
(Postal)  render  salutes 
during  farewell  ceremo- 
nies at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison.  (Fort  Harrison 
Post  photo) 


The  USPFOcontinuesto  be  involved  in  ODS  actions.  Property  lost 
as  a result  of  combat  action  is  being  replaced,  along  with  other 
supplies  and  equipment  transferred  from  the  Indiana  ARNG  to 
support  the  war.  Over  130  Indiana  ARNG  soldiers  are  on  tempo- 
rary tours  of  active  duty  around  the  world  supporting  the  demobi- 
lization and  equipment  return  process.  Funding  requirements  are 
still  being  identified  and  tracked  with  the  unique  ODS  contingency 
program  manager  codes.  ODS  fund  requirements  are  addressed 
in  budget  requests  to  NGB.  Statistical  reports  are  being  generated 
and  lessons  learned  papers  are  being  prepared  for  future  use.  The 
end  result  is  to  return  the  units  and  their  members  to  a readiness 
posture  in  the  event  of  future  mobilization,  and  to  rewrite  the 
mobilization  regulations  and  guidelines  to  facilitate  a smoother 
transition  from  peace  to  war  as  the  future  dictates. 
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Right:  An  Indiana  Air  National 
guard  member  spends  a moment 
with  her  daughter  before  deploying. 
Below:  A member  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  gets  ready  to  leave. 
(Photos  by  Tech.  Sgt.  Connie  Nolen) 


AIR  GUARD  MOBILIZATION 

For  the  Indiana  Air  National  Guard,  things  became  hectic  from 
another  angle. 

"We  were  bombarded  with  telephone  calls  until  10  p.m.  Families 
ignored  the  chain  of  command  and  called  headquarters  offices 
directly,"  said  Col.  Dennis  Flarrington,  executive  director  of  the 
Indiana  Air  National  Guard. 

"My  son  doesn't  have  desert  tans,"  they  would  say. 

Families  were  apprehensive. 

"What  saved  us  was  our  War  Readiness  Spare  Kit  in  the  com- 
puter," said  Harrington.  "It  has  it  all." 

The  Air  Guard's  1 81  st  Fighter  Group  at  Terre  Haute  and  the  1 22nd 
Fighter  Wing  at  Fort  Wayne  mobilized  locally  however,  rather  than 
through  the  headquarters  in  Indianapolis. 


122nd  Fighter  Wing  held  an  important  dress  rehearsal;  the  wing 
went  through  an  Operational  Readiness  Inspection  (ORI)  at 
Alpena,  Mich.,  Aug.  15-20,  1990.  This  is  a training  program  for 
mobility  processing.  Each  individual  is  thoroughly  checked,  pre- 
pared and  monitored  for  mobility. 
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"Many  of  us  talked  among  ourselves  about  the  fact  that  the  unit 
was  packed  and  ready.  We  practiced  with  chemical  warfare 
equipment  similar  to  that  used  by  units  already  in  the  Persian  Gulf; 
some  even  mentioned  that  this  would  be  a good  time  to  get  called 
up  for  active  duty,"  said  Tech  Sgt.  Mitchel  Budzon,  the  122nd’s 
Wing  historian. 

The  scores  of  olive  drab  and  Air  Force  blue  vehicles  leaving  the 
front  gate  in  military  convoy  and  the  huge  camouflaged  military 
C-1 30  and  C-1 41  air  transports  taking  off  from  B Field  over  Fort 
Wayne  started  a media  buz.  The  news  media  reported  that  the 
1 22nd  Fighter  Wing  had  been  activated  for  Persian  Gulf  duty.  Maj. 
Harriet  Schaadt,  the  unit's  Public  Affairs  Officer  corrected  the 
media  error;  it  was  an  Operational  Readiness  Inspection  exercise. 
The  1 22nd  Fighter  Wing  was  in  the  process  of  converting  from  F- 
4 Phantoms  to  F-1 6 Falcons.  Mobility  was  therefore  not  to  be,  but; 
it  was  a good  thing  that  the  12th  Air  Force  awarded  the  unit  an 
excellent  rating.  Shortly  after  the  ORI,  28  members  of  the  122nd 
Tactical  Hospital  were  activated  as  backfill  to  Tyndall  Air  Force 
Base,  Florida  for  30  days.  A C-1 30  transported  the  members  to  the 
base  where  they  joined  medical  units  from 

On  Dec.  1 , 1 990,  the  announcement  was  made  to  the  media  at  a 
press  conference  at  Baer  Field  that  44  members  of  the  122nd 
Security  Police  Flight  had  been  activated  to  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 
Starting  Dec.  29,  during  the  unit  training  assembly  (UTA),  the  unit 
began  to  clean  their  weapons,  pack  their  personal  belongings  and 
started  to  process  off  the  base.  The  mobility  processing  was  set  up 
in  Maxwell  Hall  similar  to  the  ORI  line  in  August.  Practice  makes 
perfect. 

The  chaplains,  lawyers,  finance  and  personnel  people,  were 
there.  There  were  seven  stations  set  up  to  process: 

1.  Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office  (CBPO)  which  checked 
IDs  and  dog  tags,  filled  out  Emergency  Data  Forms  and  checked 
records. 


2.  Security  Police  Flight  checked  IDs  cards  for  correct-  ness. 

3.  Finance  section  checked  on  the  base  pay  schedule  that  each 
member  was  to  receive  during  his  overseas  assignment. 

4.  Tactical  Air  Command  Hospital  checked  to  make  sure  all 
medical  and  shot  records  were  up  to  date. 

5.  Legal  section  made  sure  each  member  had  a will  and  answered 
family  legal  questions. 

6.  Chaplain  section  handed  out  small  Bibles,  helped  answer 
questions,  lead  in  spiritual  and  morale  assistance. 

7.  Emergency  response  team  presented  a film  and  talked  about 
the  overseas  flight.  They  checked  each  member's  chemical  war- 
fare gear  and  weapons. 

On  Jan.  2, 1991 , the  44  member  group  boarded  the  bus  for  the  60 
mile  trip  to  Grissom  Air  Force  Base  at  Bunker  Hill,  Ind.  On  Jan.  1 1 , 
1st  Lt.  Greg  Rickey  along  with  his  superintendent,  Senior  Master 
Sgt.  Matthew  Turner,  and  the  rest  of  the  unit  departed  Grissom  by 
air  for  an  unknown  destination.  Upon  landing  they  were  informed 
that  they  were  at  the  King  Fahd  International  Airport,  Saudi  Arabia. 
On  the  western  side  of  Indiana  at  Hulman  Field  in  Terre  Haute,  the 
181st  Fighter  Group,  the  base  went  Threat  Condition  Bravo.  On 
Jan.  1 2,  the  first  official  notification  came  in.  Thirty-nine  personnel 
from  the  181st  Tactical  Clinic  were  activated  to  backfill  positions 
at  the  836th  Medical  Group  at  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base, 
Ariz.  for  personnel  deployed  overseas.  Mobility  and  mobilization 
processing  took  place  on  Jan.  16,17  and  1 8.  They  were  driven  by 
bus  to  Indianapolis  where  they  boarded  a commercial  aircraft  to 
Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base. 
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Indiana  Air  National 
Guardsmen  depart  for 
deployment.  (Photo  by 
Tech.  Sgt.  Connie  Nolen) 
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Painting  the  Desert 

In  the  everyday  scheme  of  things,  the  Combined  Support  Mainte- 
nance Shop  # 1 (CSMS)  at  Stout  Field  is  responsible  for  providing 
back-up  maintenance  for  units  of  the  Indiana  National  Guard.  But 
those  everyday  responsibilities  had  increased  three-fold  when 
Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  on  Aug.  2,  1990  and  the  CSMS  became  the 
first  of  Indiana's  resources  pooled  to  help  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
effort. 

Within  a few  days,  vehicles  from  Michigan  and  Ohio,  as  well  as 
Indiana  began  arriving  at  Stout  Field  for  servicing  and  a coat  of 
desert  camouflage  paint. 

Another  Humvee/Hummer  pulled  into  line  at  the  CSMS  to  began 
the  chameleon-like  transformation  from  Europe's  woodland  forest 
green  to  desert  sand  tan,  the  color  of  the  Southwest  Asia  war. 


The  CSMS  mission  came  in  spurts.  It  was  primarily  quick  notice, 
last  minute  requests  from  Fort  Flarrison.  The  call  would  come, 
"Fley,  I've  got  15  trucks  that  we  can't  get  done  through  the 
contractor,  can  you  do  them? " I'd  say,  no  problem.  Then  everyone 
would  work  until  it  was  finished,'  according  to  Mullins. 

"The  Army  wanted  every  vehicle  painted  before  it  left  for  southwest 
Asia.  That's  physically  impossible,  but  we  did  whatever  it  took  to 
get  every  vehicle  coming  through  serviced  and  painted,"  he 
added. 

Mullins  explained  that  many,  many  more  types  of  equipment  than 
just  trucks  were  tunneled  through  the  CSMS  shops  for  painting.  Of 
course  the  primary  load  was  blazers,  pick-up  trucks  and  two  and 
a half-ton  trucks,  but,  as  well,  engineering  equipment,  backhoes, 
front  loaders  and  emergency  ordinance  disposal  containers  were 
serviced. 


Staff  Sgt.  John  Chybowski,  of  Com- 
bined Support  Maintenance  Shop  # 
1 at  Stout  Field,  converts  a wood- 
land-green  utility  truck  to  a desert 
tan.  (Indiana  Army  National  Guard 
photo) 


"We  had  about  three  gallons  of  the  tan  CARC  (chemical  agent 
resistant  coating)  paint  on  hand,  but  within  two  days  we  had  200 
gallons  flown  in  from  the  depot,"  said  Warrant  Officer  Candidate 
Robert  Mullins,  the  shop  foreman  at  CSMS  #1 . 

However,  the  mission  was  more  than  just  repainting  equipment. 
"We  prepared  vehicles,  weapons  and  equipment  for  overseas’ 
standards,"  said  Col.  John  Atkinson,  director  of  Surface  Mainte- 
nance. 

"Personnel  did  a variety  of  jobs  such  as  welding,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  maintenance,"  Atkinson  said. 

Mullins,  the  shop  foreman,  explained  that  the  people  in  his  shop 
"did  anything  and  everything  that  the  mobilization  site  at  Fort 
Harrison  asked  of  us.  We  built  crates  to  transport  tools.  We  sewed 
tentage  and  made  last  minute  repairs." 


Like  many  other  units,  CSMS  # 1 faced  the  problem  of  doing  more 
with  less  and  less  personnel  than  really  needed. 

"My  system  requires  407  service  members  to  accomplish  the 
mission.  I'm  authorized  to  man  only  265,"  Atkinson  said. 

The  unknown  plays  on  a soldier's  mind  more  than  any-  thing  else,- 
like  not  knowing  if  their  unit  will  be  deployed.  Like  the  troops 
already  in  the  desert,  they  relied  on  information  from  press 
briefings  from  the  Pentagon  and  press  conferences  from  Presi- 
dent Bush. 

"These  guys  didn't  complain,"  said  Mullins.  "Naturally,  as 
time  lagged  on  folks  in  the  shop  got  tired.  Everything  got  done,  but 
it  just  didn't  get  done  fast  enough." 
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The  Indiana  state  flag  flies 
outside  the  command  post 
the  1015th  Adjutant  General 


Company  (Postal)  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  (Indiana 
National  Guard  photo) 
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Annual  Training  1990  had  additional 
meaning  for  the  members  of  the 
1015th  AG  Company  (Postal).  Iraq 
had  just  invaded  Kuwait  and  rumors 
were  circulating  about  the  deploy- 
ment of  Indiana  National  Guard  units. 

October's  drill  at  Camp  Atterbury 
was  dedicated  to  final  preparation 
of  the  unit's  mobilization  packets 
Shortly  after  the  drill,  the  call  came  in. 

The  1015th  was  going  to  war.  Busy 
hardly  describes  the  level  of  activity 
at  the  Lakefront  Armory  in  Michigan 
City,  Ind.  Full-time  staff,  4th  Army 
advisors  and  Troop  Command  staff 
were  all  there  mobilizing  the  unit  for  Members  ot  the  1015th  Adjutant  General  Company  (Postal)  sort  mail  tor  the  101st  Air 
Desert  Shield  Assault  Division.  (Indiana  Army  National  Guard  photo) 


"When  we  were  mobilized,"  said  2nd  Lt.  Cheryl  Yeager,  "I  quit  my 
job.  That  was  that.  A friend  kept  my  son." 

The  alert  roster  was  put  into  effect.  The  call  went  out  to  every 
member  who  met  mobilization  standards.  As  each  member  of  the 
unit  answered  the  phone,  the  realization  that  life  may  never  be  the 
same  had  a profound  impact. 

"I  don't  really  think  anybody  thought  it  would  really  happen. ..at  the 
time  they  joined. ..all  those  females,  all  those  71  Limas,"  said  Sgt. 
Nancy  Bunker. 

The  1 01 5th's  wartime  mission  was  to  provide  direct  postal  support 
at  the  Corps  and  division  level.  MDI  put  out  the  call  for  volunteers 
throughout  the  state.  Nearly  60  soldiers  answered. 

"I  was  attending  dental  school  when  the  1015th  was  mobilized.  I 
volunteered,"  said  Bunker.  The  1015th  mobilization  station  was 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Fort  Harrison  received  the  1 20  members 
with  all  of  our  equipment  and  vehicles  on  the  21  st  of  October  1 990. 
Priority  items  of  training  included  personnel  actions,  nuclear, 
biological  and  chemical  training  (NBC),  postal  operations  and 
weapons  qualification. 

"The  worst  part  of  Fort  Harrison  was  that  our  building  was 
surrounded  with  concertina  wire. 

On  a short  schedule,  we  said  good-bye  to  our  family  members  at 
the  home  station.  Early  in  the  week,  however,  our  flight  schedule 
was  delayed  another  week.  Hurriedly,  the  3rd  Battalion  Troop 
Brigade  gave  us  a party.  Tearfully,  "good-byes"  were  said  one 
more  time. 

On  Nov.  3,1990,  we  left  Fort  Harrison  and  were  on  our  way  to 
Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio.  They  loaded  our 
vehicles  onto  the  massive  C-5As  and  nothing  was  left  except  to 
wait  for  the  word  to  load  soldiers  and  personal  equipment. 


Finally  the  order  came.  Our  26-  hour  flight  was  interrupted  twice, 
once  at  West  Endover  and  again  at  , Spain,  before  landing  in 
Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia.  A blast  of  hot  air  overwhelmed  the  soldiers 
of  the  1 01 5th  as  we  hit  the  tarmac.  Reality  set  in  as  we  were  quickly 
ushered  into  a large  Saudi  tent  to  sweat  and  drink  water  while  we 
waited  for  transportation  to  our  initial  site,  Cement  City. 

"We  were  in  Cement  City  where  they  held  the  unit  for  a week  until 
we  got  our  mission,"  said  Bunker. 

Lt.  Col.  Owens  of  the  1 8th  P & A Battalion  met  and  briefed  us  on 
our  mission.  We  would  be  required  to  split  our  personnel  to 
provide  postal  support  for  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Assault), 
82nd  Airborne  Division  and  the  3rd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 

Within  five  short  days  after  landing  in  Saudi  Arabia,  members  of 
the  1 01 5th  deployed  to  their  prewar  sites. 

"We  were  initially  at  the  King  Fahd  International  Airport  which  is  25 
miles  northwest  of  Dhahran;  (pronounced  Dah-  ha-ron),  said  Staff 
Sgt.  Michael  Lake. 

After  a quick  orientation  and  break  in  period,  we  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  processing  incoming  and  outgoing  mail  for  over 
40,000  soldiers  and  what  would  eventually  add  up  to  over  10 
million  pounds  of  mail. 

The  work  was  massive.  That's  all  there  is  to  say  about  it,"  said 
Yeager. 

"The  1015th  consists  of  five  platoons.  For  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  we  were  divided  into  three  sections,"  said  Lake,  who  is  the 
1 01 5th's  supply  sergeant.  "One-half  of  the  first  platoon  went  with 
the  3rd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (ACR).  The  second  platoon 
and  the  other  one-half  of  the  first  went  with  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  platoons  went  with  the  1 01  st 
Air  Assault  Division,"  said  Lake. 
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"At  first,  one  really  looney  idea  was  eliminate  the  platoon's 
structure  and  run  our  section  like  a business,"  said  one  soldier  of 
the  101 5th.  "This  was  within  oursection.  Of  course  loss  of  platoon 
integrity  destroyed  everything.  So  that  idea  went  out  the  window." 

Field  conditions  ranged  from  primitive  for  those  assigned  to  the 
82nd  Airborne  to  extremely  primitive  for  the  soldiers  handling  mail 
for  the  3rd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment.  Cold  showers,  when 
available,  sand  floored  tents  and  sand  blasted  latrines  became  the 
norm. 

"We  had  the  minimum  bare  basics,"  said  Yeager,  "and  we  were 
thrilled  to  get  them.  Once  you  were  able  to  detach  yourself  from 
your  whole  life,  you  were  OK.  I was  in  a GP  medium  tent  with  8 to 
1 2 female  officers  of  the  101  st,  then  later  with  the  females  of  our 
own  platoon.  I would  get  up  first  in  the  morning  and  start  the 
generators  and  the  heater,"  Yeager  said. 

"The  1 01 5th  consists  of  three  platoons.  For  Desert  Storm  we  were 
divided  into  four  sections,"  she  continued.  "As  the  weeks  went  by 
and  we  settled  into  a routine,  we  got  orders  extending  our 
activation  for  an  additional  90  days.  Before  we  could  catch  our 
breath  and  readjust,  new  orders  issued  to  us  effectively  made  us 
regular  Army  troops  for  one  full  year.  Each  one  of  us  in  our  own  way 
digested  the  news  and  finally  came  to  the  realization  that  we  would 
probably  be  here  for  the  duration  of  the  war." 


In  January  1 991 , it  became  clear  that  Iraq  was  going  to  have  to  be 
forced  out  of  Kuwait.  It  was  again  time  to  pack  up  our  postal 
operations  and  deploy  to  our  forward  war  locations.  After  a long 
convoy  for  some  and  a short  C-1 30  ride  for  others,  it  was  time  to 
set  up  postal  operations  quite  near  Iraq.  In  addition  to  our  normal 
fighting  positions,  air  raid  bunkers  and  24-hour  guard  duty  put  an 
additional  strain  on  the  available  manpower. 

"When  the  war  was  about  to  start,  we  began  having  NBC  warn- 
ings. During  the  SCUD  attacks  we  were  up  all  night.  At  least  when 
we  were  up  north  near  Iraq,  there  were  no  SCUDs.  You  could 
sleep  all  night,"  Yeager  said. 

"I  was  bounced  out  of  my  bunk  on  my  back  by  a SCUD  explosion. 
I put  on  my  mask  and  ran  outside  to  see  what  happened,"  said 
Lake. 

"We  looked  up  to  see  what  we  thought  were  flares.  They  were 
SCUDs  with  Patriots  blowing  them  up  in  the  air,"  said  Yeager,  her 
blue  eyes  flashing. 

"The  Arabian  desert  has  very  clear  nights.  You  can  see  a lot  of 
falling  stars.  We  learned  that  when  you  saw  an  orange  one 
followed  by  an  explosion,  that  was  a SCUD,"  said  Bunker. 

There  was  pressure  with  a war  on  the  outside  and  human  beings 
packed  too  close. 
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The  air  war,  as  well  as  the  ground  war,  came  and  went  without  a 
break  in  the  postal  service.  The  1 01 5th  worked  hard  to  make  the 
mail  reach  the  most  forward  located  soldier.  In  fact,  we  were 
staged  well  into  Iraq  during  the  ground  war  phase  of  Desert  Storm. 

"The  82nd  was  all  over  Iraq;  at  one  point  I had  the  opportunity  to 
fly  in  a Chinook  helicopter  into  Iraq  to  deliver  the  mail  to  them. 

"The  volume  of  mail  was  overwhelming.  Families  sent  little  stereos 
and  VCRs,  because  most  tents  had  power.  Then  in  January  we 
were  up  until  3,  selling  stamps  because  the  soldiers  had  to  send 
all  the  gifts  back  home,"  said  Bunker. 

Nearly  three  weeks  after  Iraq  was  defeated,  it  was  time  to  pack  up 
and  return  to  original  prewar  sites  or  new  locations  in  the  rear.  At 
this  stage,  we  were  experts  at  tearing  down  and  setting  up  postal 
operations.  In  no  time  at  all,  we  were  set  up  and  pushing  the  mail. 
By  this  time,  the  incoming  mail  volume  slowed  as  families  ex- 
pected their  soldiers  to  return  home.  Our  postal  soldiers  faced  a 
new  problem,  mountains  of  outgoing  stateside  mail.  To  keep  up 
with  the  incredible  volume,  window  clerks  had  to  stay  open  18 
hours  a day  to  keep  the  mail  moving. 

'"We  learned  some  big  lessons  about  running  a postal  unit,"  said 
Lake.  "There  are  a few  key  people  who  we  need  to  keep  highly 
trained:  window  clerks,  the  coops  (soldiers  who  run  the  window 
clerk  section),  money  order  handlers,  and  soldiers  who  handle 
stamp  stocks." 

"Then  we  all  returned  to  Khobar  and  ceased  doing  postal  ops," 
Lake  continued.  "We  could  also  see  that  running  this  kind  of  unit 


can  be  touchy  because  a captain  has  to  deal  with  division  and 
corps  level  generals  and  colonels,"  he  said. 

During  the  second  week  of  April,  1015th  soldiers  were  nearly 
ready  to  go  home.  We  tore  down  our  tents,  cleaned  and 
inventoried  equipment,  and  the  major  task  of  cleaning  vehicles  for 
shipment  home  was  done.  All  that  was  left  to  do  was  to  clean 
individual  equipment  and  get  on  the  plane. 

Things  went  too  smoothly.  All  of  a sudden,  we  received  word  that 
the  1015th  was  being  considered  for  another  mission  and  would 
not  be  going  home  as  scheduled.  As  each  individual  soldier  heard 
the  news,  hearts  and  minds  struggled  to  cope  with  the  idea  of  how 
we  might  have  to  tell  loved  ones  that  they  would  not  be  coming 
home.  A battle  was  won  and  the  1 01 5th  was  cleared  to  leave  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  flight  home  was  incredible,  everyone  anticipating  the  moment 
they  would  be  with  their  loved  ones  left  behind  in  Indiana  six  long 
months  ago.  "My  first  stop  in  the  USA  was  in  Bangor,  Maine.  The 
welcome  we  received  will  not  be  forgotten.  Hundreds  of  people 
gathered  to  greet  and  cheer  us  as  we  got  off  the  plane.  Our 
welcome  at  Bangor  was  only  outdone  by  the  tearful  reception  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  as  families  were  reunited  with  their  sol- 
diers. The  members  of  the  1 01 5th  were  back  in  the  USA.  We  were 
now  proud  veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  Outprocessing 
completed  at  Fort  Harrison,  we  were  once  again  processed  into 
the  Indiana  National  Guard.  I'm  glad  that  I was  there.  It  reaffirmed 
that  there  is  a need  for  us  in  the  Indiana  National  Guard." 

1st  Lt.  Larry  Hilla 

Executive  Officer  Desert  Storm 


1015th  AG  (Postal) 

Located  at  Lakefront  Armory 

Mobilized  to  Saudi  Arabia  25  Oct  90 
Left  Saudi  Arabia  27  Apr  91 
Mobilization  Station  was  Fort  Harrison,  Ind. 

Commanded  by  1st  LT  Gilberto  Almanza  of  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Authorized  strength:  120 

They  dealt  with  over  82  tons  of  mail  a day  to  more  than 
250,000  U.S.  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Equipment  consisted  of  tons  of  supplies,  nine  full-sized 
trucks  and  administrative  equipment. 

Unit  members  are  half  from  Michigan  City  and  the  remaining 
are  volunteers  from  central  Indiana. 
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Mission  of  the  unit  is  to  sort  and  deliver  the  mail  to  the 
many  awaiting  American  soldiers. 


838th  Transportation  Detachment 


The  838th  Transportation  Detachment  was  alerted  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield  on  Sept.  18,1990.  Second  Lt.  Sabrina  Dixon  and  I 
reported  to  Camp  Atterbury  on  the  24th  to  start  preparations  for 
movement  to  our  mobilization  station.  The  unit  was  officially 
activated  on  Sept.  27  and  the  remaining  two  members  of  the  unit, 
Spc.  Mark  Taylor  and  Spc.  Ronald  Wetherald  reported  to  Camp 
Atterbury.  Troop  Command  soldiers  helped  us  with  checking 
weapons  and  masks  and  completion  of  paperwork.  Mobilization 
was  not  too  bad.  We  could  have  used  some  help  and  advice  in 
packing.  We  did  have  some  advice  from  a Readiness  Group  from 
Fort  Harrison.  We  packed  up  our  gear  and  we  were  ready  to  go. 

We  had  a meal  with  our  families  before  leaving.  Everyone  was 
apprehensive  and  worried  because  of  all  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions in  our  minds.  Even  though  we  had  no  orders  we  all  knew  we 
were  headed  for  Saudi  Arabia.  It  was  hard  leaving  our  families 
knowing  there  was  a possibility  that  we  might  not  come  back. 

On  Sept.  30,  a Sunday,  the  838th  left  for  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  They  had 
a very  valuable  boot  camp.  It  emphasized  the  NBC  gas  chamber, 
map  reading  and  survival  training.  I think  that  they  majored  in  low 
crawl.  It  was  intensive  training  and  also  covered  offensive  and 
defensive  combat  movements.  Some  of  us  got  physicals  and 
shots.  Wetherald  was  promoted  to  sergeant.  We  were  fitted  with 
our  desert  uniforms  and  other  equipment  for  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  were  supposed  to  leave  for  Saudi  Arabia  on  Saturday,  Oct.  6, 
but  the  flight  was  cancelled.  Our  families  came  to  spend  the 
weekend  with  us.  It  was  great  to  see  my  family  again,  but  harder 
to  say  good-bye  for  the  second  time. 

On  Oct.  8th,  we  continued  our  training  and  completed  tying  any 
loose  ends  we  had  . Our  training  this  week  covered  convoy 
movements.  Everyone  atthe  mobilization  station  was  very  helpful. 
There  were  some  problems,  but  they  resulted  from  people  doing 
jobs  that  they  weren't  used  to  doing. 

Finally  on  Saturday,  Oct.  1 3,  we  left  for  Saudi  Arabia.  We  arrived 
about  5 o'clock  Monday  morning  at  Dahran.  I was  very  apprehen- 
sive when  we  arrived,  because  I had  no  idea  of  what  we  were 
getting  into.  We  worked  under  the  1 8th  Airborne  Corps  and  were 
attached  to  the  330th  Movement  Control  Center  (MCC),  head- 
quarters, which  was  located  at  a place  called  Mercedes.  This  was 
our  higher  headquarters  the  entire  time  in  Saudi  Arabia.  There 
were  about  seven  other  transportation  detachments  like  us  at- 
tached there  also.  All  of  the  other  transportation  detachments  that 
we  trained  with  in  Germany  or  California  over  the  years  were  there. 
When  we  pulled  into  the  330th,  the  second  soldier  I saw  I knew. 
Networking  had  paid  off. 

The  330th  MCC  provided  all  support  for  us.  We  spent  the  first  few 
days  getting  familiar  with  the  area  and  learning  where  everything 
was.  On  Friday  we  went  out  on  our  first  mission.  We  teamed  up 
with  another  detachment  from  Boston  to  do  a routine  recon.  At  this 
time  we  lost  Wetherald  because  of  health  problems.  He  was 
returned  to  the  U .S.  and  released.  For  the  next  two  months  we 
were  on  the  roads  checking  convoy  movements  and  doing  strip 
maps.  It  was  hot  and  miserable  and  monotonous.  We  had  to  drink 
a lot  of  water.  We  watched  each  other  to  make  sure  we  all  had 


Arab  children  were  an  unforgettable  part  of  the  deploy- 
ment experience  for  members  of  the  838th  Transporttion 
Company.  (Indiana  Army  National  Guard  photo) 


enough  water.  Most  of  the  truck  stops  had  restaurants  so  we  didn't 
always  have  to  eat  Meals  Ready  to  Eat  (MREs).  We  were  usually 
1 50  miles  out.  We  stayed  in  the  field  in  GP  mediums.  We  did  have 
hot  water  and  a heater  for  the  cold  desert  nights.  We  stayed  with 
a maintenance  battalion  and  they  had  a dining  hall  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Mercedes  and  Dodge. 

We  met  a Saudi  cop  who  was  very  kind  to  us.  He  invited  CpI.  Mark 
Taylor  from  Kokomo  to  his  home  for  dinner.  I understand  it  was 
quite  a big  feast. 

We  had  fun  with  the  Saudi  kids.  They  were  curious  like  kids 
anywhere.  We  found  a dog  who  became  our  mascot.  We  named 
him  Hoosier. 

In  that  war  theater,  we  could  have  disappeared  if  we  wanted  to. 
The  entire  330th  MCC  could  have  disappeared. 
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838th  Transportation  Detachment 


One  big  problem  during  this  time  was  communications.  There 
were  so  many  dead  spots  that  our  radio  was  worthless  most  of  the 
time.  Sometimes  you  could  relay  messages  or  use  the  telephone. 
We  would  go  out  to  check  on  a convoy,  and  they  wouldn't  show  up. 
When  you  got  back  the  MCC  would  tell  us  that  it  had  been 
cancelled.  We  drove  three  or  four  hundred  miles  for  nothing. 

About  the  18  of  December,  the  838th  moved  into  the  area  150 
miles  north  of  Nurevha.  During  this  time,  we  lived  in  our  tent  and 
were  basically  on  our  own.  The  330th  MCC  sent  out  people 
periodically  to  check  on  us.  There  were  other  units  in  the  same 
area.  They  were  very  helpful  if  we  needed  anything  that  we 
couldn't  get  otherwise. 

During  this  time,  we  helped  control  and  keep  track  of  convoy 
movements  as  units  moved  north  toward  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  Every- 
one was  on  edge  as  the  time  of  the  war  approached.  No  one  had 
said  anything  but  we  all  knew  it  was  coming.  On  Jan.  1 6, 1 991 , the 
air  war  started.  Security  and  movements  were  beefed  up  even 
more.  Iraq  started  shooting  SCUDs  at  Saudi  airfields  and  Israel. 

There  were  nights  when  we  had  nightly  SCUD  raids.  For  two  or 
three  nights,  we  would  get  up  at  2:30,  get  full  NBC  to  MOPP  3 or 
4 and  go  to  the  underground  bunker.  The  maintenance  battalion 
was  from  Tennessee;  those  guys  could  build  a bunker.  A National 
Guard  or  Reserve  unit  would  help  you  over  there.  This  was  a very 
stressful  time;  I was  very  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  my 
people. 

In  February,  we  moved  farther  north  to  log  base  Charlie.  This  was 
about  20  miles  from  the  Iraqi  border.  Sometimes  you  could  feel  the 
vibrations  from  the  bombing  which  made  a lot  of  things  go  through 
your  mind.  Very  shortly  the  ground  war  started. 


Originally  when  the  ground  war  started,  we  were  supposed  to  be 
at  a checkpoint  about  a mile  inside  Iraq.  The  ground  war  ended  so 
fast  that  everyone’s  plans  went  out  the  window.  We  only  spent 
about  a week  at  our  checkpoint  until  we  moved  back  to  Log  base 
Charlie.  We  sat  up  a checkpoint  on  Main  Supply  Route  (MRS) 
Dodge  outside  the  entrance  to  Logbase  Charlie.  We  collected 
information  on  convoys  moving  units  and  equipment  back  from 
Iraq.  About  five  days  were  spent  50  miles  inside  Iraq  working  with 
one  of  the  other  units. 

At  the  end  of  March,  we  moved  back  to  the  rear.  From  this  time  until 
about  April  18,  we  were  preparing  for  our  movement  back  to  the 
United  States.  On  April  20  the  838th  returned  to  Fort  Knox.  The 
next  four  days  were  spent  out  processing  from  the  active  Army 
back  to  the  Guard.  Everyone  was  given  physicals,  completed  pay, 
and  any  other  paperwork  needed.  On  April  24,  the  unit  returned  to 
Camp  Atterbury. 

We  were  all  very  excited  to  see  our  families.  While  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
we  were  able  to  call  home  often,  but  this  was  very  expensive.  Mail 
sometimes  took  a month  to  arrive.  Overall  communications  were 
good  between  us  and  our  families. 

When  we  were  out  on  our  own  we  had  to  go  to  other  units  to  get 
supplies.  Overall  this  was  a good  experience  for  the  unit.  We  got 
a lot  of  real  world  training.  Most  of  all  we  learned  that  you  have  to 
look  out  for  yourself  as  a unit. 

Sgt.  1st  Class  Joseph  Seagraves 

NCOIC  838th  Transportation  Det. 


838th  Transportation  Detachment 

Located  at  Camp  Atterbury 

Mobilized  to  Saudi  Arabia  28  Sept  90 
Left  Saudi  Arabia  27  Apr  91 
Mobilization  Station  was  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Commanded  by  2nd  LT  Sabrina  Dixon  of  Bloomginton,  Ind. 

Authorized  strength:  4 

The  transportation  specialists  mission  was  to  be  able  to 
help  plan  and  direct  truck  or  convoy  routes. 

The  equipment  used  was  one  truck  and  a canopy. 
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838th  Transportation  Detachment 


Spc.  Mark  Taylor 
of  Kokomo,  Ind. 
adapts  to  desert 
living. 
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1438th  Transportation  Company 


The  Indiana  National  Guard  sent  mobilization  orders  to  1438th 
Transportation  Company  on  Dec.  6,  1990. 

"Sixteen  people  including  myself  were  part  of  an  advance  party 
which  prepared  the  units  prior  to  receiving  troops.  The  advance 
party  reviewed  records,  performed  maintenance  on  weapons, 
masks  and  vehicles  along  with  other  equipment.  We  checked  and 
counter  checked  items,"  said  1st  Sgt.  Richard  Caldwell. 

"We  all  knew  that  we  would  probably  go  to  Saudi  Arabia,  but  were 
not  told  this  for  a while,"  he  continued. 

Sgt.  Kimberly  Haddon  is  a civilian  pharmacist. 

"The  mobilization  happened  very  quickly.  My  employer  was  coop- 
erative, but  they  needed  more  time  to  replace  me,"  she  said. 


The  unit  lost  more  than  20  people  to  medical  problems.  Forty 
people  outside  of  the  unit  volunteered  to  go  with  the  1 438th.  Sgt. 
Haddon  was  one  of  those  40  soldiers. 

"When  the  active  Army  saw  that  I am  a civilian  pharmacist,  they 
tried  to  transfer  me  into  a medical  unit.  I said,  'No,  I do  that 
everyday.  Now  I'm  a truck  driver.'  About  the  time  we  left  Fort 
McCoy,  it  caught  up  with  us  that  we  were  going  to  war,"  said 
Haddon. 

The  1 438th  trained  long  and  hard  for  the  mission  of  driving  trucks 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  We  learned  about  Saudi  laws  and  customs  and 
"do's  and  don'ts." 

The  advance  party  left  for  the  Persian  Gulf  on  Dec.  27, 1 990  with 
the  unit  equipment  on  a C-5. 


On  Dec.  11,  the  entire  unit  was  put  on  active 
duty  status  at  Camp  Atterbury.  Troop  Com- 
mand had  set  up  several  stations  for  records 
review  and  CTT  stations. 

"The  state  medical  officer  flagged  me  for  bor- 
derline high  blood  pressure.  My  wife's  doctor 
and  my  doctor  thought  that  this  was  not  a 
problem.  I was  angry.  The  state  decided  to  send 
me  along  with  the  unit  to  Fort  McCoy  and  let 
their  people  make  the  final  decision.  I passed," 
said  Caldwell. 

According  to  Sgt.  1 st  Class  Joseph  Robertson, 
the  1 438th  was  at  less  than  70  percent  strength 
when  the  guardsmen  with  medical  and  MOS 
(Military  Occupational  Specialty)  problems 
washed-out. 


Members  of  the  1438th  Transportation  Company  inspect  a wrecked  Iraqi 
military  vehicle  they  were  sent  to  retrieve.  (Indiana  Army  National  Guard 
photo) 


"We  spent  months  making  mobilization  binders 
before  we  ever  dreamed  of  a Desert  Storm. 

When  we  were  mobilized,  the  active  Army 
threw  the  binders  out  the  window.  Guess  what 
we  are  doing  now,  a year  after  the  Storm? 

Preparing  move  mobilization  binders.  First  we 
did  all  the  IDs  and  insurance  and  so  forth.  Then  the  SIDPERS  did 
it  over.  Then  the  active  Army  did  it  over  a third  time.  Now  some 
of  them  were  wrong  and  had  to  be  fixed,"  he  said  with  a friendly 
smile  seasoned  with  cynicism,  a 20  year  NCO  smile. 

"The  most  frustrating  thing  was  that  we  live  here  at  Camp  Atterbury ; 
this  is  the  home  of  the  1 438th.  It  is  also  our  programed  mobilization 
site.  So  they  mobilized  us  to  Fort  McCoy  in  Wisconsin.  The  day  we 
qualified  our  weapons  it  was  minus  50  degrees  with  1 0 inches  of 
snow.  We  did  this  so  that  we  could  go  to  war  in  the  desert,"  said 
Robertson  with  an  ironic  laugh. 

"We  had  one  soldier  who  showed  up  at  Fort  McCoy  with  a glass 
eye,  "continued  Sgt.  1 st  Class  Robertson,  "He  had  a glass  eye  as 
a result  of  eye  surgery  and  never  bothered  to  tell  the  unit.  Medical 
caught  that.  We  lost  another  soldier  with  a gall  stone  problem," 
said  Robertson. 


The  main  body  of  the  1438th  left  on  Dec.  29  on  a commercial 
aircraft  and  arrived  on  Dec.  30.  We  were  under  tight  security 
during  the  several  stops  going  over.  We  had  weapons  and  live 
ammo  with  us. 

From  the  subzero  Wisconsin  ice,  we  had  to  acclimate  to  the 
baking  desert.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  we  were  divided  into  platoons  and 
sent  to  a complex  called  Khobar  Towers,  just  outside  the  airbase. 
We  were  in  a high-rise  with  56  soldiers  - five  to  an  apartment.  We 
had  heard  about  tent  city  and  we  were  glad  NOT  to  be  there. 

We  came  under  control  of  the  1 1 03rd  T ransportation  Battalion  and 
the  32nd  T rans  Group.  We  were  at  Khobar  a couple  of  weeks  and 
then  split  up.  We  were  asked  to  use  host  nation  trucks  as  our 
vehicle,  but  we  couldn't  drive  them.  They  were  all  leased  vehicles 
from  Saudi  Arabia.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  drivers  were  third 
world  nationals  who  spoke  little  English  and  the  truck  was  their 
home. 
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1438th  Transportation  Company 


Staff  Sgt.  Larry  East  and  Sgt.  Robert  I.  Miller  of  the  1438th  Transportation  Company  prepare  to  move  a 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle. 
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1438th  Transportation  Company 


We  moved  back  to  Khobar  Towers  on  Jan.  26,  1991.  We  then 
came  under  control  of  the  7th  T rans  Group  and  worked  out  of  the 
Port  of  Damman.  Our  missions  picked  up  a lot  more  for  the  push 
forward  to  the  front-line  before  the  ground  war. 


Saudi  customs  wouldn't  allow  females  to  drive. 
Maintenance  now  had  no  mission  and  the  mess 
section  didn't  have  to  cook  because  of  catered 
Saudi  meals.  These  40  personnel  went  to  a 
forward  location  called  Log  Base  Bravo  for  a 
possible  push  north  later.  The  remainder  of  the 
company  went  to  the  Port  of  Jabail  to  start  our 
mission  of  moving  equipment  forward. 


Many  of  our  national  drivers  left  the  port  area  when  the  war  started. 
We  then  had  the  opportunity  to  drive  their  leased  vehicles.  We  also 
had  the  chance  to  drive  new  leased  commercial  trucks  from  the 
states  such  as  Kenworth,  White,  Freightliner  and  Western  Star. 
With  all  the  vehicles  we  now  had,  we  became  the  world's  largest 
H.E.T.  (heavy  equipment  transport)  company  with  225  vehicles. 


ued.  "Of  course  the  story  was  bogus.  But  that  did  not  keep  it  from 
being  printed  as  a filler  story  in  the  Terre  Haute  newspaper." 

Sgt.  Haddon  picked  up  here  again. 


Above:  The  1438th  endured  the  cold  and 
snow  of  Fort  McCoy,  Wis.  to  prepare  for 
deployment  in  the  Arabian  desert  where, 
right,  a member  of  the  1438th  shows  the 
importance  of  water.  (Indiana  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  photo) 


MSR  Dodge  became  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
war.  Anything  and  everything  went  forward  by 
way  of  this  main  supply  route.  The  local  drivers 
were  not  safety  conscious  and  posed  more  of 
a threat  than  the  opposition  troops  from  Iraq. 
Our  national  drivers  were  not  controllable.  These 
drivers  did  not  feel  obligated  to  stay  in 
assigned  serials.  They  stopped  to  eat,  pray, 
relieve  themselves  at  will,  and  would  not  allow 
military  drivers  to  take  over  for  them  when 
they  were  tired. 


Many  times  the  military  drivers  were  stranded 
with  little  life  support  and  were  never  a reported  loss  to  anyone. 
Communication  was  always  a problem  as  was  our  leased  equip- 
ment. Our  stress  level  could  have  been  greatly  reduced  had  we 
had  our  military  vehicles. 
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I would  be  a liar  if  I didn't  say  we  were  scared  when  the  air  war 
started.  We  always  heard  the  sirens  for  the  SCUDs  being 
launched.  The  further  we  went  north  the  more  fear  we  had  of  a 
chemical  attack  also.  A lot  of  us  were  out  on  MSR  Dodge  when 
both  the  air  and  ground  wars  started.  We  were  very  fortunate  not 
to  have  had  any  major  accidents  with  our  moving  of  over  1 36, 1 79 
short  tons.  We  did  this  on  197  missions  while  driving  over  3,257,486 
miles. 

We  had  our  share  of  problems  and  misfortunes  during  Desert 
Storm.  Needed  supplies  and  equipment  were  acquired  by  swap- 
ping. Soldiers  became  careless  and  carefree  and  had  to  be 
counseled  and  disciplined. 

We  had  a soldier  release  a phony  news  story  from  Saudi  Arabia," 
Robertson  said.  "He  told  his  folks  over  the  phone  that  he  was 
driving  when  he  was  hit  with  SCUD  shrapnel,"  Robertson  contin- 


"I was  the  first  female  soldier  into  Kuwait.  The  active  soldiers  were 
surprised  to  see  us.  Five  of  our  trucks  went  into  Kuwait  on  G-day." 
"We  had  a special  mission,  to  retrieve  some  Soviet  T-72  tanks  and 
some  Jordanian  missiles,  Frog-Ds  I believe,"  she  said.  "The  Army 
wanted  to  see  what  type  of  damage  we  did  to  the  T-72s.  They  were 
junk.  I crossed  Stormin'  Norman's  Alley  and  crossed  into  Kuwait 
when  it  was  still  a hot  zone.  We  passed  an  M-1 A1  and  a T-72  in 
a standoff  right  at  the  Iraqi  border.  We  heard  the  fire  later.  We  got 
lost  in  Kuwait.  When  Saddam  Hussein  set  the  oil  wells  on  fire,  they 
burned  and  they  kept  spilling  and  pumping  oil.  It  is  very  dark  in  the 
desert  at  night.  You  couldn't  see  the  roads  for  the  oil.  When  we 
stepped  out  of  the  trucks  the  oil  came  up  over  our  boots.  Even  in 
daylight  the  oil  droplet  mist  was  all  over  the  windshield. 

"We  were  lost  and  couldn't  see;  so  we  stopped  the  trucks  for  the 
night.  We  set  up  a perimeter,  (We  had  grabbed  all  the  extra  ammo 
and  clips  we  could  put  our  hands  on).  When  we  prepared  to  move 
the  next  day,  we  saw  that  one  of  the  trucks  stopped  just  short  of 
a land  mine,"  Haddon  added. 
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1438th  Transportation  Company 


"When  we  got  there  we  were  also  the  'pickup  and  loading  team.' 
Every  time  I picked  up  one  of  their  detonators,  I thought,  'Bye 
mom.' 

"We  were  gone  seven  days  on  that  trip.  The  male  soldiers  were 
real  gentlemen  about  the  latrine  situation.  We  had  NCOs  hold  up 
poncho  liners  and  tell  the  others,  'eyes  right',  as  we  created  a field 
expedient  ladies  room.  They  were  real  gentlemen,"  she  repeated, 
ending  her  story. 

According  to  Sgt.  1st  Class  Joe  Robertson,  "We  recovered  cap- 
tured enemy  equipment  and  vehicles.  We  operated  in  chaos. 

"Our  soldiers  had  72  hours  to  learn  to  drive  the  trucks.  They  were 
all  commercial  vehicles  over  there.  We  had  West  German  trucks 
with  East  German  parts  and  Russian  tires.  The  trucks  were  90 
percent  Mercedes-Benz.  We  hauled  front-line  units'  equipment  on 
our  trucks  to  the  forward  areas.  We  had  254  heavy  equipment 
transporters.  We  became  the  largest  military  company  level 
trucking  outfit  in  the  history  of  the  Army.  An  active  company  has 
29  trucks  we  were  larger  than  a brigade. 

Spc.  Tony  Gibson's  truck  broke  down  enroute  to  delivery  an  M-1 
tank  to  a forward  unit.  He  looked  at  the  tank  and  said,  'Hey,  I'm  a 
driver.'  He  proceeded  to  back  the  tank  off  his  truck  and  drove  it  the 
final  100  miles  to  delivery.  He  delivered  the  equipment  and 
completed  his  mission.  The  active  Army  still  has  all  the  special 
privileges,  but  we  get  more  done,"  he  said. 


"We  drove  three  and  a half  million  miles  in  170  days,"  continued 
Robertson.  Out  of  our  headquarters  in  Dahman,  we  ran  five  day 
cycles.  We  had  1 50-250  trucks  in  convoys  up  to  650  miles  out.  A 
typical  convoy  had  180  vehicles  and  20  extra  trucks. 

"We  reacted  to  new  leadership.  We  had  over  30  personnel  come 
home  on  emergency  leave.  We  lost  a fellow  soldier  to  a heart 
attack.  There  were  many  under-currents  brewing  with  the  Guard 
and  active  Army.  We  had  soldiers  split  up  across  the  Saudi  sand 
continuously  and  still  helped  in  hauling  the  24th  Infantry  Division, 
1 8th  Airborne,  3rd  ACR,  1 st  Cav,  Tiger  Brigade,  and  the  7th  Corp 
equipment  for  40  percent  of  equipment  and  supplies  prior  to  the 
ground  war  and  80  percent  back  after  the  war. 

"All  of  our  past  training  from  the  FM  55-30  couldn't  be  adhered  to 
as  most  daily  routines  came  about  after  trial  and  error.  More  than 
50  personnel  from  the  unit  were  promoted.  When  time  permitted, 
we  had  rest  and  recreation  at  places  like  Half  Moon  Bay,  The  Love 
Boat,  The  Oasis,  Bahrain,  and  the  Khobar  softball  field,  which 
helped  to  ease  stress  levels.  I am  very  proud  to  have  been  with  the 
men  and  women  of  the  1438th  in  the  desert  sand. 

U.S.  forces  came  to  the  aid  of  a small  nation  at  the  mercy  of  a 
ruthless  and  vicious  neighbor.  We  did  our  patriotic  duty  for  our 
country,  said  Caldwell. 

Richard  D.  Caldwell 

1st  Sgt.  1438th  Transportation  Co. 


1438th  Transportation  Company 

Located  at  Camp  Atterbury 

Called  to  Active  Duty:  1 1 Dec  90 

Deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia:  29  Dec  90 

Left  Saudi  Arabia:  21  June  90 

Returned  to  Camp  Atterbury:  26  June  91 

Commanded  by  1st  LT  Richard  E.  Shuck  of  Kempton,  Ind. 

Assigned  to  the  1103rd  Transportation  Battallion 

They  recorded  over  200  missions,  driving  over  2.4  million 
miles  and  transporting  over  120,000  tons  of  cargo. 

27  May  91  SPC  Otha  B.  Squires  died  in  Saudi  Arabia  under 
noncombat  circumstances. 

Authorized  strength:  159 

Equipment  consists  of  5 ton  cargo  trucks  and  other  administra- 
tive and  supply  vehicles. 

Mission  of  the  unit  is  to  provide  track  transportation  for  the 
movement  of  general  cargo  and  personnel. 
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138th  Finance  Support  Unit 

The  138th  Finance  Support  Unit  (FSU)  com- 
pleted a mobilization  exercise  during  the  first 
week  of  March  1991.  We  conducted  the  exer- 
cise to  update  the  unit's  logistics  records  and 
alert  procedures  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 

At  this  same  point,  the  Coalition  Forces  in 
Southwest  Asia  continued  to  reposition  their 
equipment  following  their  victory  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Several  American  units  had  al- 
ready been  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
March. 

On  March  9,  1991  the  Staff  Duty  Officer,  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  3 Blain  Parker,  called  the  138th. 

His  telephone  call  was  the  alert  notification  to 
call  the  1 38th  to  active  duty  in  support  of  Opera- 
tion Desert  Storm.  Col.  Tony  Steinhardt,  Troop 
Command's  commander,  called  me  shortly  af- 
ter the  activation  call  to  assist  with  coordination 
of  the  unit's  mobilization. 


Lt.  Col.  Samuel  Young  stands  before  the  138th  Finance  Support  Unit,  which 
was  activated  to  assist  with  financial  matters.  (Indiana  Army  National 
Guard  photo) 


The  next  day,  all  138th  officers  and  key  NCOs 
met  at  the  Troop  Command  Armory  to  begin 
five  days  of  hectic  preparations.  The 
mobilization  exercise  the  weekend  before  had 
allowed  the  unit  to  have  many  of  the 
requirements  completed.  However,  because 
only  the  unit's  soldiers  and  their  individual 
clothing  were  activated,  the  unit  and  individual  equipment 
had  to  be  updated  to  show  which  soldiers  could  be  activated.  This 
would  separate  the  soldiers  who  could  be  immediately  activated 
from  those  who  needed  physicals  and  other  personnel  action  and 
those  who  could  not  be  activated. 


Finance  School.  Simultaneously,  the  logistics  and  administrative 
sections  processed  those  actions  necessary  to  feed,  house,  cloth 
and  pay  the  138th's  soldiers.  The  command  and  operating  sec- 
tions coordinated  the  command  and  control  actions  to  deploy  the 
unit. 


Three  of  the  unit's  officers  and  six  of  the  enlisted  soldiers  couldn't 
be  activated  because  of  lack  of  initial  training.  Four  enlisted 
soldiers  were  pregnant  and  were  not  activated,  and  five  other 
soldiers  were  not  activated  for  other  disqualifying  reasons.  Seven- 
teen officers  and  enlisted  soldiers  transferred  from  other  units  to 
bring  the  138th  FSU  to  authorized  strength. 

Friday,  March  15,  was  the  unit's  mobilization  day;  its  86  soldiers 
reported  to  the  Indiana  National  Guard  Headquarters  at  Stout 
Field  for  active  duty  processing.  For  two  days  the  unit  went  through 
intensive  processing  with  administrative  personnel  and  medical 
actions.  The  soldiers  spent  Sunday  with  their  families  before 
reporting  to  Fort  Harrison  in  Indianapolis.  The  support  the  138th 
received  at  Stout  Field  came  from  Troop  Command,  the  PSC, 
SIDPERS,  the  officer  and  enlisted  branches  of  the  Army  Person- 
nel Directorate,  the  USPFO,  the  38th  Infantry  Division,  Readiness 
Group  Harrison,  and  the  Indianapolis  Junior  ROTC  and  the  unit's 
family  support  group. 

The  138th  reported  to  Fort  Harrison  on  March  18.  The  first  step 
was  to  process  the  unit's  soldiers  into  the  active  Army.  The  unit’s 
finance  detachments  then  commenced  three  days  of  concen- 
trated finance  refresher  training  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Army 


The  1 38th  FSU's  mission  was  to  deploy  finance  detachments  and 
finance  support  teams  to  eight  Army  posts  in  the  United  States  to 
support  the  finance  processing  of  soldiers  returning  from  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  posts  were  Forts  Bragg,  Stewart  and  Picket  on  the 
East  Coast;  Forts  Campbell  and  Harrison  in  the  middle  of  the 
country;  and  Forts  Lewis  and  Ord,  and  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  West  Coast.  On  hearing  this,  Capt.  Terry  Kinnett, 
Detachment  C commander,  said,  "sounds  like  coast-to-coast 
finance."  With  that,  'Coast-to-Coast  Finance'  became  the  1 38th's 
motto.  The  1 38th  deployed  on  March  22.  Kinnett  commanded  the 
detachment  deployed  to  Fort  Bragg,  while  1st  Lt.  Stanley  Kuntz 
reported  to  Fort  Picket  as  a one  man  finance  support  team.  Staff 
Sgt.  Roscoe  Pike  led  the  finance  support  team  to  Fort  Stewart,  and 
Capt.  John  Nickols  the  138th  FSU’s  operations  officer  com- 
manded the  provisional  detachment  deployed  to  Fort  Campbell. 
The  headquarters  remained  at  Fort  Harrison  as  a subordinate 
command  of  Troop  Brigade,  while  a provisional  finance  detach- 
ment worked  in  the  Fort  Harrison  Finance  Office;  Staff  Sgt.  Walter 
Briscoe,  the  FSU  1st  Sgt.,  led  this  detachment.  1st  Lt.  Mary  Wolf 
commanded  the  detachment  deployed  to  Fort  Lewis.  Capt.  Anita 
Thurston  and  her  entire  Detachment  B supported  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco.  And  Staff  Sgt.  Greg  Rhodes  led  the  finance 
support  team  to  Fort  Ord. 
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138th  Finance  Support  Unit 


In  April  1990,  Col.  Steinhardt  had  authorized  the  138th  to  train 
under  FM  1 4-7,  Finance  Support  Command  (FSC),  concept.  The 
active  Army  FSUs  had  been  training  as  FSCs  for  several  years. 

As  an  FSC,  the  FSU  becomes  a battalion  level  headquarters  with 
a headquarters  detachment  and  three  finance  detachments.  Each 
detachment  must  be  trained  and  capable  of  performing  the  com- 
plete finance  mission  of  the  entire  unit.  By  training  as  an  FSC,  the 
138th  was  able  to  fully  use  the  methods  in  the  new  Army  FM  25- 
100  and  25-1-1  training  manuals  to  develop  the  leadership  skills 
of  its  officers  and  NCOs,  while  at  the  same  time  enhancing  the 
finance  technical  skills  and  the  tactical  training  of  the  unit.  Since 
the  unit  had  trained  as  an  FSC  for  a year,  it  was  prepared  for  the 
Army  mission  of  deploying  finance  detachments  and  teams  to 
remote  locations  to  complete  finance  actions. 

When  the  1 38th  soldiers  arrived  at  their  deployed  locations,  they 
were  quickly  put  to  work  because  the  volume  of  returning  soldiers 
from  Saudi  Arabia  was  rapidly  increasing.  They  worked  in  finance 
areas  such  as:  pay  inquiries:  cash  disbursing:  military  and  travel 
pay:  finance  outprocessing  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve,  and 
active  Army  soldiers;  and  accounting.  Soldiers  with  civilian 
acquired  computer  skills  developed  programs  that  the  Army 
Finance  Offices  found  useful  in  completing  their  missions. 

Support  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  within  the  United  States  had 
been  overwhelming.  But  the  end  of  the  war  brought  a lot  of 
pressure  on  the  government  to  bring  its  soldiers  home  and  to 
release  activated  units  from  active  duty.  At  the  end  of  May,  the 
provisional  detachment  at  Fort  Campbell  returned  to  Fort  Flarrison 
and  began  working  in  the  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting 
Service  (DFAS).  The  detachments  and  teams  at  Forts  Bragg, 
Steward,  Lewis,  and  Ord  returned  to  Fort  Harrison  in  mid-June  to 
commence  processing  for  release  from  active  duty.  The  138th 
FSU,  after  much  indecision  by  the  active  Army,  was  notified  that 
it  would  be  deactivated  on  1 July  1991.  However,  those  soldiers 
who  desired  to  remain  on  active  duty  could  do  so  to  support  the 
continuing  finance  mission  at  Forts  Harrison  and  Picket  and  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  Seventy  percent  of  the  unit's  soldiers 
did  remain  on  active  duty.  As  of  February  1 992,  30  percent  of  the 
138th's  soldiers  remained  on  active  duty  at  DFAS.  The  ongoing 
Desert  Storm  mission  proved  the  finance  adage,  'You  can't  afford 
to  go  to  war  without  us!" 

Lt.  Col.  Samuel  Young 

Commander,  138th  FSU 


138th  FSU  DEPLOYED 

DEPLOYMENT  SITE 

PERSONNEL 

FORT  BRAGG 

10 

FORT  STEWART 

5 

FORT  CAMPBELL 

10 

FORT  HARISON 

22 

FORT  LEWIS 

10 

FORT  ORD 

10 

PRESIDIO  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  19 

FORT  PICKETT 

1 

138th  Finance  Support  Unit 

Located  at  Tyndall  Armory 

Mobilized  to  CONUS  Support  15  March  91 

Left  CONUS  Support  1 July  91 

Mobilization  Station  was  Fort  Harrison 

Commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  Young  of  Crawfordsville 

Authorized  Strength:  85 

Unit  members  are  primarily  civilians  in  finance  related  fields, 
such  as  banks,  savings  and  loans  and  insurance. 

The  unit  has  trained  with  both  active  and  reserve  finance 
operations. 

The  unit  has  trained  with  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Finance  Center  in  Columbus,  Ohio 

Mission  of  the  unit  is  to  provide  finance  support  teams  to 
various  installations  throughout  the  United  States,  to  assist  in 
the  short  term  finance  surge  expected  upon  demobilization. 
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181st  Tactical  Clinic 


The  181st  Tactical  Clinic  was  activated  on  Jan.  16,  1991,  as 
backfill  for  the  836th  Medical  Group  at  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force 
Base,  Ariz.  The  unit  departed  on  Jan.  1 9 as  scheduled.  The  1 81  st 
Fighter  Group  provided  mobility  support.  The  mobilization  was 
organized,  and  we  encountered  no  problems.  The  mobility  sup- 
port was  excellent.  Our  personnel  were  required  to  report  to  the 
hospital  at  Davis-Monthan  on  Jan.  22,  at  7:30  a.m. 

Approximately  one  week  prior  to  the  activation,  1 9 members  of  the 
1 81  st  T actical  Clinic  were  identified  as  part  of  a stay-at-home  force 
in  the  event  that  the  181st  Fighter  Group  was  mobilized.  These 
members  maintained  continuity  during  training  assemblies. 

The  39  deployed  members  of  the  clinic  were  billeted  on  base  at 
Davis-Monthan.  The  officers  and  senior  noncommissioned  offic- 
ers were  housed  in  the  long  term  billeting  facility  with  excellent 
accommodations.  Other  enlisted  members  were  billeted  on  the 
third  floor  of  one  of  the  active  duty  dormitories.  These  rooms  were 
not  equipped  with  the  normal  billeting  amenities,  but  the  billeting 
personnel  were  quick  to  make  these  items  available  during  our 
second  week.  The  billeting  staff  gave  us  excellent  support  during 
our  stay.  After  reporting,  we  received  an  extensive  briefing 
covering  our  responsibilities  and  what  was  expected  of  us  during 
our  tour  of  active  duty.  We  met  with  the  individuals  responsible  for 
our  duty  assignments,  and  they  briefed  us. 

The  majority  of  the  personnel  blended  in  well  with  their  active  duty 
coworkers  and  were  pleased  with  their  duty  assignments.  The 
hospital  commander  instructed  us  to  pay  close  attention  to  and 
work  closely  with  the  most  experienced  individual  in  the  duty 
section  until  we  were  familiar  enough  to  take  charge  of  the  section. 
This  created  some  minor  conflicts  because  most  of  the  sections 
were  run  by  junior  NCOs  and  airmen.  After  the  second  week, 
there  were  no  significant  problems,  previous  problems  had  been 
resolved. 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  6,  we  were  informed  that  the  1 81  st  would 
be  redeployed  to  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  and  that  we 
would  leave  on  or  about  the  1 3.  The  message  that  was  received 
by  the  836th  Medical  Group  did  not  indicate  the  assignment,  only 
the  location.  This  created  some  confusion  as  to  what  the  unit 
would  actually  be  doing.  National  Guard  Bureau  clarified  the 
message.  We  were  to  redeploy  to  Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center  as 
backfill  for  personnel  who  had  deployed  to  Rissington,  England. 

Redeploying  after  such  a short  time  created  some  significant 
problems.  Most  of  our  enlisted  people  housed  in  the  dormitory  had 
telephones  installed  just  a few  days  prior  to  notification  and  had  to 
forfeit  the  installation  fee  and  first  month's  charges.  Almost  all 
members  of  the  unit  had  purchased  several  "household"  items  for 
their  rooms  since  they  were  not  furnished,  and  since  they  had 
expected  to  remain  there  for  several  months.  Transportation  of 
these  items  were  not  authorized,  for  activated  guard  members  at 
government  expense,  so  the  unit  paid  out  of  pocket  to  rent  a truck 
to  transport  their  personal  belongings  and  their  chemical  warfare 
gear. 


1st  Lt.  Steven  Haag  of  the  181st  Tactical  Clinic  conducts  his 
duties  during  deployment.  (Indiana  Air  National  Guard 
photo) 


Our  personnel  reported  to  Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center  on  Feb.  1 9 
for  instructions  and  assignments.  The  assignments  were  based 
on  experience,  and  the  personnel  were  generally  pleased  with 
their  duty  sections.  It  was  immediately  obvious  that  Wilford  Hall 
was  short  manned  and  really  needed  the  additional  help.  Our 
personnel  were  assigned  to  areas  commensurate  with  their  abili- 
ties and  given  a significant  amount  of  responsibility.  Several 
satellite  dispensaries  were  reopened  and  operated  by  our  person- 
nel. With  the  additional  manning,  two  of  our  personnel  were 
selected  to  staff  a special  unit  designed  to  receive  any  initial 
casualties  from  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Five  of  the  unit's  medical 
technicians  were  assigned  as  members  of  the  Aeromedical 
Staging  Facility  which  would  be  redeployed  to  Kelly  Air  Force  Base 
in  the  event  of  casualties. 

On  March  19,  Wilford  Hall  received  a message  from  Headquar- 
ters, Air  Tactical  Command  instructing  them  to  return  several  Air 
National  Guard  units,  including  the  1 81  st  to  their  major  command 
and  to  have  these  actions  completed  by  March  22.  We  notified  our 
personnel  and  began  out  processing. 

Two  individuals  volunteered  to  stay  an  additional  week  at  the 
request  of  their  duty  section.  One  individual  volunteered  to  stay 
until  July. 
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The  majority  of  us  were  demobilized  on  March  27,  1991  with  no 
problems  encountered. 


181st  Tactical  Clinic 


Seventeen  members  of  the  181st  Security  Police  Flight  were 
activated  at  the  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  home  station  on  February  7, 


1991. 


Maj.  Sue  E.  Royer 
Indiana  Air  National  Guard 
Deployment  Commander 


181st  Tactical  Clinic 

Commander:  Lt.  Col.  Kenneth  Vanderzeyede  (not  activated) 
Authorized  Strength:  39 
Activated:  16  January  1991 
Deployed:  19  January  1991 

Home  Station:  Hulman  Regional  Airport,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Mobilization  Station  Hulman  Regional  Airport,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Returned  Home  Station:  22  March  1991 
Released  from  Active  Duty:  29  March  1991 


A hospital  environment  is 
home  to  Sr.  Airman  Samuel 
Hunt.  (Photo  by  Tech.  Sgt. 
Bob  Conaway) 


181st  Security  Police  Flight 

Commander:  2nd  Lt.  Steven  T.  Dowell  (not  activated) 

Activated:  7 Feburary  1991 
Authorized  Strength:  17 
Deployed:  N/A 

Home  Station:  Hulman  Regional  Airport,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Mobilization  Station:  Hulman  Regional  Airport,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Returned  Home  Station:  N/A 
Released  from  Active  Duty:  3 April  1991 
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122nd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 

On  Friday,  the  30th  of  November,  Col.  John  Schwartz  the  122nd 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing  Air  Commander  made  the  announcement  at 
a press  conference  at  Baer  Field,  that  44  members  of  the  1 22nd 
Security  Police  Flight  would  be  activated  for  duty  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
During  the  29th  December  UTA,  the  unit  began  its  mobility 
processing  from  the  base.  At  this  time  all  the  members  on  the  list 
were  present  and  accounted  for  and  were  in  very  high  spirits  with 
expectations  of  the  coming  events. 

The  Security  Police  Flight,  including  the  commander,  1 st  Lt.  Greg 
Rickey,  and  the  superintendent,  SMSgt.  Matthew  Turner,  de- 
parted by  bus  for  Grissom  Air  Force  Base  (AFB),  Indiana,  on  Jan. 
2,  1 991 . On  Jan.  1 1 , the  unit  departed  Grissom  AFB  on  military 
aircraft  for  King  Fahd  International  Airport  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  King  Fahd  International  Airport  (KFIA),  they 
were  housed  in  a tent  city  complex.  They  found  out  that  they  would 
be  providing  the  flightline  security  for  the  huge  40-mile  wide  King 
Fahd  International  Airport.  "It  was  very  apparent  that  the  airport 
was  built  for  a king,"  said  Rickey.  "It  was  huge."  The  base  was 
used  primarily  as  an  A-10  forward  staging  base  with  some  F-16 
fighters,  KC-135  refuelers  and  C-130/141  cargo  transports  on 
station.  At  the  height  of  the  conflict,  there  were  approximately 
1 0,000  military  personnel  from  some  250  different  military  bases. 
The  airport  was  still  under  construction  which  created  some 
problems  for  our  security  police.  The  unit  operated  13  different 
shifts  just  to  keep  the  personnel  fresh  and  the  morale  high,  so  that 
they  would  not  get  too  discouraged  and  begin  thinking  too  much 
of  home.  They  remained  on  the  base  for  23  consecutive  days 
before  the  first  enlisted  personnel  were  permitted  off  base  to  visit 
some  of  the  small  towns  around  the  airport.  Dhahron  was  the 
closest  town.  Rickey's  schedule  was  so  intense  that  he  was 
unable  to  take  time  away  until  he  had  been  on  station  56  days. 

The  unit  integrated  with  over  200  other  security  police  from  other 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Guard  units,  this  was  different  from  what  the 
unit  was  used  to  at  home  station.  They  would  provide  distant  (40 
mile  open  space)  perimeter  support  patrols,  flight  line  patrols  and 
very  lonely  guard  patrols. 

Rickey,  said  that  there  was  really  nothing  that  he  would  consider 
exciting  or  newsworthy  to  speak  of  during  the  unit's  stay.  They  had 
four  dining  facilities  to  chose  from,  two  American,  one  Saudi  and 
one  was  multicultural.  The  food  was  very  different  and  was  very 
well  prepared.  They  did  have  MREs  while  on  guard  duty. 

Fie  did  mention  that  they  had  about  23  to  36  SCUD  attacks;  the 
SCUD  missiles  either  passed  over  the  base  or  were  aimed  directly 
at  the  base  itself.  He  even  brought  back  some  shrapnel  that  he 
keeps  in  his  pocket  as  a constant  reminder  of  his  near  misses.  He 
did  mention  that  Sgt.  Gary  Connolly  had  saved  an  Army  MP  from 
choking  on  a chicken  bone  by  using  the  Heimlich  maneuver  to 
dislodge  the  bone  while  at  a gathering  of  different  integrated 
military  units.  Rickey  was  also  involved  in  possibly  saving  the  leg, 
or  even  the  life,  of  a civilian  worker  that  was  hit  by  an  automobile. 
His  leg  was  damaged  very  severely  during  the  accident.  Some  of 
the  Saudi  natives  were  going  to  move  the  victim  before  an 


ambulance  could  arrive.  Rickey  kept  them  from  moving  the  victim, 
covering  the  victim  to  keep  him  from  going  into  shock.  When  an 
American  military  ambulance  arrived,  they  told  Rickey  he  may 
even  have  saved  the  mans'  life. 

When  asked  what  was  most  depressing  during  their  stay,  he 
mentioned  the  meeting  with  Major  General  Phillip  G.  Killey, 
Commander,  Air  National  Guard,  at  his  King  Fahd  Airport 
address  after  the  conflict  in  Saudi  Arabia  was  at  an  end.  Most  of 
the  personnel  only  heard  the  first  words  by  Gen.  Killey  that  the 
ANG  troops  would  be  returning  home  soon.  The  Guardsmen  were 
so  elated  that  they  did  not  listen  further  to  Gen.  Killey,  when  he 
went  on  to  say  that  some  units  would  have  to  stay  in  place  in  the 
field  as  support  troops.  Our  1 22nd  Security  Police  Flight  was  such 
a unit,  they  remained  in  the  field  until  June  29,  1 991 . 

All  personnel  were  not  able  to  return  Fort  Wayne,  Baer  Field 
Airport,  at  the  same  time.  Weapons  were  not  permitted  on  the 
initial  aircraft,  so  Rickey  and  two  other  security  policemen  had  to 
remain  until  another  aircraft  could  transport  the  weapons  back  to 
Fort  Wayne. 

The  122nd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  also  sent  28  medical  personnel 
from  the  TAC  hospital  to  Tyndall  AFB,  Florida,  as  backfill  on  Oct. 
20,  1990.  And  the  historian  was  activated  on  Feb.  20,  1991  for 
duty  at  the  National  Guard  Bureau-Public  Affairs,  History-Histori- 
cal Documentation  Team  in  Washington,  D..C.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  helping  to  write  the  history  for  the  Air  National  Guard  units 
participation  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

TSgt.  Mitchell  A.  Budzon 

122nd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 

Wing  Historian 


122nd  Security  Police  Flight 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Commander;  1st  Lt.  Gregory  K.  Rickey 
Activated:  2 January  1991 
Deployed:  1 1 January  1991 
Home  Station:  Fort  Wayne  IAP 
Returned  Home  Station:  30  June  1991 


122nd  Tactical  Hospital 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Commander:  Col.  Stephen  J.  Frushour 
Activated:  21  September  1990 
Deployed:  22  September  1990 
Home  Station:  Fort  Wayne  IAP 
Returned  Home  Station:  1 January  1991 
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Demobilization 


Returning  units  came  back  to  the  same  active  Army  mobilization 
site  which  processed  them  to  Saudi.  For  example  the  1 438th  came 
back  to  Fort  McCoy.  The  1015th  returned  to  Fort  Flarrison. 

"Then  we  processed  them  back  into  the  Indiana  National  Guard," 
Maj.  Randall  Smith,  training  officer  of  Troop  Command. 

But. ..demobilization  was  not  real  smooth. ..it  was  not  the  same 
process  in  reverse.  In  mobilization,  everybody  was  focused  on 
getting  the  job  done  quickly  and  effectively.  They  took  shortcuts 
getting  people  on  active  duty.  At  demobilization,  levels  of  bureau- 
crats appeared  from  everywhere  wanting  to  get  in  on  the  act. 
There  were  promotions,  awards  and  ribbons  to  be  given  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  NGB,  the  reserves  and  the  state. 

All  of  a sudden,  there  were  all  types  of  requirements  to  be  met  to 
demobilize.  There  were  SNAFUs  created  by  regulations.  For 
example,  nearly  a year  after  Desert  Storm,  seven  vehicles  at  Fort 
McCoy  to  be  serviced  finally  returned  to  the  1 438th.  Trucks  which 
showed  up  at  Indianapolis,  and  which  if  driven  only  50  miles  south 
would  finally  be  at  home  at  Camp  Atterbury,  had  to  be  driven  back 
to  Wisconsin  to  be  out-processed. 

Demobilization  became  much  more  complicated  and  involved  and 
lengthier  than  mobilization.  It  should  be  that  way.  There  is  not  the 
urgency  as  in  the  go-to-war  mobilization  atmosphere. 

There  is  time  to  take  care  of  the  paperwork  and  fix  the  details. 
Soldiers  were  activated  and  left  less  than  prepared.  The  physical 
problems  had  been  fixed;  the  equipment  had  been  maintained. 

Demob  was  a happy  atmosphere.  The  feeling  of,  "Hey,  we  won 
one,"  was  national.  The  parades  and  recognition  days  made 
heroes  out  of  everyone.  Public  support  was  a groundswell.  Help 
from  the  Vietnam  veterans,  the  service  clubs  such  as  the  Kiwanis 
and  Rotary  Clubs  and  from  retailers  was  almost  overwhelming. 

There  were  major  problems.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  track  of 
returning  soldiers.  If  a soldier  was  pulled  from  his  deploying  unit  by 
the  active  Army  for  medical  reasons  and  sent  to  a major  military 
hospital,  in  the  United  States,  there  was  no  communication  back 
to  the  Indiana  National  Guard.  Then,  when  the  shooting  war  was 
over  and  the  soldier  recovered,  rather  than  ship  the  soldier  to 
Saudi  Arabia  the  Army  released  him  and  told  him  to  go  home. 

"We  just  lost  them,"  said  Lt.  Col.  David  Gillaspy.  "It  happened  in 
Indiana,  but  it  was  epidemic  nationwide." 

When  units  returned,  there  was  organized  recognition,  but  indi- 
viduals returned  in  silence,  because  no  one  knew.  Soldiers 
showed  up  on  doorsteps.  There  was  no  brass  band — no  greet- 
ing— no  welcome.  So  when  the  soldier  and  his  parents  saw  the 
welcome  that  other  soldiers  received  on  television,  they  called 
their  congressman.  Sometimes  soldiers  were  sent  home  as  disci- 
pline problems.  Sometimes  their  enlistments  expired  and  the 
Army  sent  them  home.  When  the  congressman's  staff  called,  we 
said,  "Who  is  he”9  There  was  absolutely  no  way  to  track  individual 
returning  soldiers." 


Members  of  the  1438th  Transportation  Company  are 
welcomed  home.  (Indiana  Army  National  Guard  photo) 


When  individual  soldiers  returned  they  were  flown  to  an  air  force 
base.  Then  if  the  Army  flew  them  home  from  there  by  a commer- 
cial airliner,  they  returned  via  the  back  door  without  our  knowl- 
edge. We  did  get  read-outs  from  the  WIMMIX  on  returns.  If  the 
name  looked  familiar,  we  would  go  to  the  SIDPERS  database  and 
find  out  if  the  soldier  was  ours.  We  found  a few  soldiers  that  way. 

When  units  came  back,  they  had  a window  return  period  rather 
than  an  exact  return  date.  "We  knew  only  the  departure  day,  but 
not  the  arrival  date.  And  we  only  knew  the  departure  if  one  member 
of  the  unit  would  make  a desperate  call  to  Troop  Command  in  the 
dust  of  the  revving  plane  that,  'We  are  leaving  now,  but  don't  know 
when  we  will  arrive,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Morton.  Since  the  return 
movement  was  not  a tightly  scheduled  event,  it  was  hard  to  plan 
a return  celebration. 

Congressmen  and  civic  leaders  tried  to  schedule  themselves  to  be 
present,  but  when  the  arrival  time  shifted,  they  couldn't  make  it. 
The  execution  of  a celebration  was  difficult,  so  all  treatment  to  the 
units  and  soldiers  wasn't  equal. 

We  did  remedy  that  in  part  by  having  one  big  4th  of  July  parade 
in  Indianapolis  and  we  sent  representatives  to  New  York  City.  We 
made  the  effort  to  do  it  right. 

The  FORMDEPS  book  covered  "How  to  mobilize,"  but  it  stopped 
short  of,  "How  to  demobilize."  We  had  to  create  a volume  of 
guidance. 

Remember,  we  have  never  had  a massive  scale  mobilization  in  50 
years. 
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Demobilization 


Above:  A bus  carrying  soldiers 
hom  the  1438th  Transportation 
Company  arrives  amid  cheers 
from  family  and  friends.  Right: 
Hoosier  guard  veterans  of 
Desert  Storm  parade  at  the 
Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway. 
Below:  The  1015th  Adjutant 
General  Company  (Postal) 
stands  a final  formation  in 
Michigan  City.  (Indiana  Army 
National  Guard  photo) 
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Demobilization 


The  1015th  Adjutant  General  Company  (Postal)  takes  part  in  a parade.  (Indiana  Army  National  Guard  photo) 


Desert  Fix 

Fort  McCoy  out-processed  both  people  and  equipment.  The  fort 
handled  all  of  the  equipment  for  the  Fourth  Army.  It  was  massive. 
A sea  of  trucks  and  other  vehicles  sat  in  endless  rows  waiting  to 
be  repaired  and  sent  home. 

On  July  1 4,  1 991 , 37  Indiana  National  Guard  volunteers  went  to 
Fort  McCoy  to  be  part  of  a cadre  unit  which  had  been  formed  from 
the  remaining  50  members  of  the  872nd  Maintenance  Company, 
a Desert  Storm  veteran  USAR  unit.  It  became  a provisional 
maintenance  company  and  Indiana's  37  traditional  soldiers  and 
National  Guardsmen  from  other  states  filled  the  ranks  to  approxi- 
mately 250  troops  . 

"They  began  the  process  of  bringing  each  vehicle  to  '1 0-  20'  status. 
That  means  that  the  vehicle  has  every  nut  and  bolt  and  that  all  of 
its  systems  are  operational  and  correct,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Gene  Lewis, 
chief  of  Equipment  Readiness.  "Then  reality  hit.  The  enormity  of 
the  task  was  to  repair  a world-class  glacier  of  trucks." 

"The  task  was  then  dropped  to  a safe  and  serviceable’  rating.  That 
means  that  the  vehicle  can  be  operated  safely.  Parts  may  be 
missing,  but  you  can  drive  it  home  safely,"  he  said. 


So  our  soldiers  got  there  to  find  the  SNAFUs  of  a war-time 
transitional  situation  were  alive  and  well.  They  could  only  be  paid 
by  SURE  Pay... But  they  were  500  miles  from  home  and  the  banks 
had  to  sign  the  form  1 199.  There  were  no  provisions  for  subsis- 
tence. The  commander  had  to  scramble  for  a $1 00  casual  pay  for 
food  because  there  was  no  dining  facility.  There  were  no  cold 
weather  clothes  issued  for  the  below  zero  Wisconsin  conditions. 
The  soldiers  could  not  work  because  they  needed  general  me- 
chanic tool  sets. 

One  at  a time,  the  problems  were  resolved  and  the  troops  went  to 
work.  That’s  the  story  of  how  the  1 438th  got  its  trucks  back.  Seven 
returned  nearly  a year  after  Desert  Storm;  along  with  fleets  of 
others,  they  came  home. 
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Roll  Call  INARNG 

1 01 5TH  AG  COMPANY  (POSTAL) 


CPT  Gilberto  Almanza  Jr. 

1 LT  Brian  F.  Adams 
1 LT  Marc  Anderson-Yeager 
2LT  Larry  A.  Hilla 
2LT  Spyros  C.  Pappas 
2LT  Rhena  R.  Williams 
2LT  Cheryl  L.  Yeager 
SPC  Dennis  W.  Ashton 
SFC  Arturo  Azcona  Sr. 

SPC  Sandra  L.  Bates 
SGT  Ricky  L Bender 
SPC  Colleen  P.  Bentley 
SGT  Timothy  L.  Berryman 
SPC  Antionette  F.  Blaine 
SPC  John  B.  Bowmam 
PFC  Duane  E.  Branscomb 
SGT  John  J.  Brewer 
SGT  Robert  J.  Brock 
SGT  Nancy  C.  Bunker 
SPC  Delia  A.  Burnett 
PFC  Joyce  A.  Butler 
SSG  Jose  Cardenas 
PFC  Geneva  M.  Combs 
SPC  Annalisa  L.  Cook 
PFC  Chad  R.  Cornett 
SPC  Sheila  A.  Craft 
SGT  Keith  W.  Crow 
PFC  Robert  T.  Cruz 
SGT  John  H.  Davey 
PFC  Korenna  L.  Dooley 


PFC  Roshaundra  C.  Dortch 
SPC  Earon  W.  Ervin 
SGT  Willie  L.  Faulkner 
SPC  Nelda  S.  Foltz 
PFC  Angela  M.  Freeland 
PFC  Sherry  C.  Fuller 
SGT  Jeannie  L.  Gallant 
SGT  Roger  L.  Gamons 
1SG  Terry  D.  Gibbens 
SPC  Linda  S.  Gray 
SGT  Billy  J.  Hall 
SPC  Nicky  J.  Harriman 
PFC  Tammy  M.  Hatfield 
SGT  Luther  C.  Hayes 
SGT  John  W.  Herrin 
SGT  Francis  M.  Herring 
SPC  Donald  N.  Hinton 
SSG  Wilbur  R.  Hoover 
SSG  Douglas  R.  Hord 
SPC  Andre  D.  Hughes 
PFC  Lianne  E.  Jakich 
SPC  Alicia  K.  Jones 
SPC  Carrie  L.  Karabin 
SPC  Sandra  J.  Keys 
PFC  Donald  J.  Lahaye 
SPC  Michael  L.  Laisure 
SGT  Michael  A.  Lake 
SPC  Thomas  R.  Lawson 
SSG  Dennis  R.  Lawyer 
SSG  Prentice  A.  Leavell 


SGT  Donald  T.  Long 
SGT  Ria  A.  Madden 
SPC  William  B.  Mansfield 
SPC  Christoper  Martin 
PFC  Gordon  A.  McClendon 
SPC  Paul  D.  Mitchell 
SPC  Rodderick  S.  Monroe 
SGT  Royce  D.  Moody 
SGT  Gary  K.  Morgan 
PFC  Dorothy  K.  Myers 
SPC  Ellen  K.  Novajosky 
SGT  Donna  C.  Owens 
SGT  Charles  Paczkowski 
SPC  Warren  J.  Padgett 
SPC  Sherman  K.  Paul 
SPC  Manuel  C.  Perez 
SGT  Stephen  W.  Plew 
SPC  Jeffrey  P.  Podgorski 
SPC  Thomas  A.  Reardon 
SGT  Randoph  Rhodes  Jr. 
SGT  Cynthia  A.  Rice 
SGT  Roy  W.  Roberts 
SPC  Ronnie  J.  Robertson 
SPC  Lorena  A.  Robinson 
SFC  George  L.  Rodriquez 
SPC  Michael  W.  Rowe 
SSG  Anita  J.  Russell 
PFC  Benita  T.  Sanders 
SFC  Delinda  L.  Schenker 
PFC  Stacey  L.  Schmipf 


SPC  David  J.  Serafin 
SPC  Danyale  E.  Smith 
SGT  Mark  S.  Smith 
SGT  Michael  A.  Smithson 
SGT  Donald  C.  Smock 
SSG  Brenda  S.  Spellman 
SPC  Tracie  M.  Staggers 
PFC  Mack  A.  Stewart 
SSG  Robert  E.  Stucky 
PFC  Norma  Taylor 
SPC  Donna  M.  Thomas 
SFC  Michael  W.  Thomas 
PFC  Christopher  Thorpe 
PFC  Keith  A.  Tribue 
PFC  Beatrice  A.  Umila 
SGT  Leonard  A.  Veit 
PFC  Nikki  S.  Waggoner 
SGT  Michelle  R.  Wallen 
PFC  Jimmy  L.  Warner 
SSG  Michael  A.  Weaver 
PFC  Mary  M.  Weidner 
SGT  James  H.  White 
SSG  Walter  E.  White 
SFC  William  C.  White 
SPC  John  H.  Wigley 
PFC  Carolyn  A.  Williams 
SPC  Ronay  Williams 
PV2  Gregory  W.  Wilson 
PFC  Jennifer  R.  Winquist 


138TH  FINANCE  SUPPORT  UNIT 


LTC  Samual  R.  Young 
PFC  Brian  S.  Gidcumb 
SPC  Daniel  R.  Parrish 
CPT  John  E.  Nichols 
SGT  Elaine  S.  Holland 
SSG  Vicki  L.  Provence 
SPC  James  W.  Alcorn 
SSG  Delonda  Jones 
SPC  Robert  M.  Rose 
SPC  Donna  F.  Bluitt 
SPC  Scott  P.  Lantz 
SGT  Gary  A.  Shirey 
SSG  James  R.  Brown 
SPC  Brian  R.  MacDonald 
SFC  Kathleen  M.  Tandy 
SPC  Jonathan  M.  Cleaver 
SPC  Brian  S.  McNeal 
SPC  Darren  L.  White 
SSG  Curtis  R.  Culp 
SPC  John  T.  Moore 
SPC  Gregory  L.  Woods 
SPC  Madalyn  E.  Ford 


SGT  Kris  J.  Freeland 
SPC  Marc  K.  Owens 
2LT  Stanley  D.  Kuntz 
SGT  Sharon  R.  Hill 
SPC  William  R.  Potts 
SPC  Larry  P.  Adkins 
SPC  Charles  L.  Jones 
SPC  Clarence  Richardson 
SPC  Lisa  A.  Bates 
PFC  Alan  R.  Kennedy 
PFC  Gregory  C.  Schulten 
SPC  David  W.  Brown 
PFC  Lisa  A.  Lowe 
SGM  Masao  C.  Tamaya 
SGT  Edward  O.  Chester  Jr. 
PV2  Marcus  Q.  McClendon 
SGT  Clarence  Washington 
SSG  Hillary  Croom 
SPC  Magdale  Monceballez 
SPC  George  W.  Wilson 
SSG  Frank  J.  Fisher 
PFC  Dorothea  E.  Nelson 


SGT  Joseph  A.  Ogara 
1 LT  Terry  R.  Kinnett 
PFC  James  E.  Heathscott 
SSG  Roscoe  M.  Pike 
1 LT  Mary  A.  Wolf 
SGT  Michael  E.  Jeffers 
SGT  Lana  M.  Richards 
SPC  Dwight  C.  Bass 
PV2  Casey  M.  Kehrer 
SGT  Grant  W.  Schlarb 
SFC  William  R.  Brooks 
SFC  Clifford  J.  Leppink 
PFC  Dennis  Sutton 
SFC  John  A.  Cameron 
SGT  Hilda  Martinez 
SPC  Brian  D.  Walker 
SPC  Tina  M.  Crenshaw 
PV2  Rodney  H.  Miller 
SPC  Bob  Williams  Jr. 

SGT  Veronica  C.  Ernstes 
SFC  David  C.  Negele 


MAJ  Morris  R.  Buchanan 
SGT  Michael  D.  Glenn 
SGT  Eden  E.  Penndorf 
1 LT  Anita  E.  Thurston 
SGT  Maryann  E.  Howard 
SFC  Greg  A.  Rhoades 
SGT  James  E.  Barksdale 
SGT  Jerome  Jorman 
SSG  John  V.  Sage 
SFC  Walter  C.  Briscoe 
SGT  Robert  E.  Lawless 
SGT  Lisa  C.  Stapert 
SGT  Kevin  L.  Burris 
PFC  Dewayne  D.  Malone 
PFC  Steven  A.  Tansel 
PFC  James  A.  Coffman 
SPC  David  M.  Miller 
SGT  Jimmy  W.  White  Jr. 
SSG  Rhonda  L.  Denning 
SPC  Devon  R.  Myers 
MSG  Raymond  C.  Wyne 
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Roll  Call  INARNG 
1438TH  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY 


CPT  Gary  R.  Jones 

SPC  Thomas  A.  Firkins 

SPC  Randy  L.  McRae 

SPC 

Wayne  T.  Simmons 

2LT  Michael  McCullough 

SGT  George  E.  Fisher 

SGT  William  A.  Medaris 

SGT 

Donald  B.  Skeens 

1 LT  Michael  A.  Payne 

SSG  Roger  E.  Fordyce 

SFC  Ricke  A.  Medcalf 

SPC 

Harold  F.  Smith 

1 LT  Richard  E.  Shuck 

SPC  Donald  D.  Fuqua 

SPC  Henry  F.  Meredith 

SPC 

Jeffery  C.  Smith 

CW3  Charles  L.  Mann 

SPC  Rebecca  J.  Giibbs 

SGT  Jeffrey  L.  Meyer 

SPC 

Lynn  R.  Smith 

PFC  James  D.  Abbott 

SPC  Tony  E.  Gibson 

SSG  Donald  W.  Miller 

SPC 

William  D.  Spangler 

SPC  Samuel  J.  Akers 

SPC  John  D.  Goode 

SGT  Robert  1.  Miller 

SGT 

Mark  A.  Spellman 

SGT  John  D.  Allen 

SGT  Paul  J.  Gosc 

PFC  Terry  L.  Miller 

SPC 

Otha  B.  Squires 

SSG  Jordan  E.  Allen 

SFC  Ronald  N.  Green 

SPC  David  C.  Moravchik 

SPC 

Donald  G.  Stedman 

SGT  Dwight  D.  Anderson 

SPC  Kenneth  W.  Greenlee 

SPC  Robert  L.  Morgan 

SPC 

Chad  A.  Steenbergen 

SGT  Jeffrey  B.  Anthony 

SPC  Kimberly  J.  Haddon 

SSG  Robert  W.  Myers 

SPC 

Sammie  E.  Stevenson 

SPC  Joseph  D.  Ater 

SPC  Ronnie  L.  Harris 

SPC  David  A.  Nuckels 

PFC 

Robert  A.  Stickler 

SSG  James  S.  Atkinson 

SSG  Kenneth  A.  Harrison 

SGT  Charles  W.  O'Neal 

SPC 

William  D.  Still 

SFC  Richard  A.  Barrick 

SPC  Dorien  A.  Hawkins 

SGT  Patricia  E.  Owens 

SGT 

Lynn  R.  Stokes 

SPC  James  R.  Beier 

SGT  William  E.  Haworth 

SGT  Jeffrey  L.  Paetzel 

SSG 

Roy  R.  Stringfield 

SPC  Jerry  J.  Bell 

SPC  Major  L.  Hazelwood 

SPC  Jerry  W.  Parkins 

PFC 

Bradd  E.  Stroup 

SPC  Timothy  K.  Biddle 

PFC  Joey  E.  Hepburn 

SSG  Roscoe  M.  Pike 

SGT 

Ricky  L.  Swayze 

SPC  Bruce  K.  Blair 

SGT  Robert  W.  Herbert 

SGT  Chester  D.  Pitney 

SPC 

Martin  T.  Swift 

PFC  Larry  A.  Boyd 

SPC  Kelly  G.  Herner 

SPC  Mark  Quintanilla 

SGT 

Jerry  E.  Tallman 

SGT  Michael  E.  Bristow 

SGT  Oberine  Hylton 

SPC  Justice  J.  Rader 

SGT 

Johnny  D.  Teltoe 

SPC  Johnie  A.  Brian 

SGT  Steven  B.  Hyman 

SPC  Willie  L.  Rayford 

SPC 

Charles  S.  Thompson 

PFC  Thomas  W.  Bryan 

SPC  Harold  E.  Irvin 

PFC  Brian  K.  Richardson 

SGT 

Michael  D.  Townsend 

1SG  Richard  D.  Caldwell 

SGT  Richard  D.  Johnson 

SPC  Timothy  Riddle 

PFC 

Sean  A.  VanArsdale 

SPC  Randall  B.  Cole 

SPC  Pennell  N.  Jones 

SPC  William  L.  Ripberger 

PFC 

Allen  W.  VanMeter 

SGT  Stanley  R.  Conyer 

SPC  Clarence  Lancaster 

PFC  Steven  A.  Roark 

SPC 

Clarence  E.  Wagaman 

SGT  Paul  F.  Crabtree 

SGT  Jerry  A.  Lawson 

SGT  William  E.  Robbins 

SPC 

Paul  J.  Wetnight 

SPC  Billy  R.  Cundiff 

SPC  Paul  L.  Layman 

SGT  Michael  E.  Roberts 

PFC 

Xavier  White 

SPC  Robert  L.  Daugherty 

SGT  Nathan  S.  Lipscomb 

SFC  Joseph  H.  Robertson 

SGT 

Kenneth  D.  Willis 

PV2  Richard  J.  Day 

SPC  Gary  L.  Lock  Jr. 

SSG  Christopher  Rogers 

PFC 

Jeffrey  A.  Wise 

SGT  Barbara  L.  Deauman 

SPC  Michael  W.  Lock 

SPC  Richard  W.  Routier 

SSG 

Donald  L.  Wood 

SPC  Barry  K.  Denney 

SGTOmer  W.  Lollar 

SGT  Steven  R.  Ruse 

SGT 

Charles  E.  Wright 

SPC  Paul  D.  Doty 

SPC  Donald  H.  Lovins 

PFC  Byron  D.  Russell 

SPC 

Johnny  S.  Wright 

SPC  Sherri  B.  Dowdell 

SGT  Robert  A.  Luber 

SFC  Donald  W.  Schiff 

SPC 

Rany  L.  Wycoff 

PFC  Stacey  L.  Dunaway 

SGT  Gregory  L.  Maines 

SPC  Timothy  W.  Schnaus 

SPC 

Mark  A.  Young 

SGT  Larry  W.  East 

SPC  Steven  L.  Mandabach 

SPC  Darryl  L.  Schwering 

PFC 

Jack  Ensminger 

SSG  Harold  McDaniel  Jr. 
SSG  Jesse  C.  Sherman 

SPC  William  A.  Sellers 

SPC  Stephen  L.  Ferguson 

SSG 

Larry  D.  McKee  Sr. 

838th  Transportation  Detachment 

2LT  Sabrina  J.  Dixon  SFC  Joseph  D.  Seagraves  SPC  Mark  E.  Taylor  SPC  Ronald  H.  Wetherald 

Indiana  Army  National  Guard 
Individual  Volunteers 

SFC  Donald  J.  Davis,  Jr.  SGT  Lizbeth  Goodwin 

SFC  Dallas  Goodwin  SFC  Leonard  Little 
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Roll  Call  IN  ANG 


181st  Tactical  Clinic 


SSgt  Kent  A.  Alwood 
A1C  Janice  K.  Arney 
Amn  James  H.  Beaty 
MSgt  Candace  Benjamin 
1 LT  Albert  G.  Bracken 
Sgt  Joseph  E.  Brewer 
A1 C Sheri  L.  Collins 
A1 C Anthony  L.  Colon 
TSgt  Robert  E.  Conaway 
A1 C James  E.  Cottom 
SSgt  Stephen  J.  Crider 
TSgt  John  P.  Cummins 
TSgt  David  A.  Curtis 
SSgt  Carrol  E.  Ellington 
SrA  Gail  A.  Findley 
SrA  John  D.  Frank 
Sgt  James  M.  Gaston 
SSgt  Carol  S.  Griffin 
1 LT  Steven  D.  Haag 
2LT  Delores  J.  Halter 


A1C  Kimberlee  Harmless 
SrA  Tamara  Hemmerlein 
Sgt  Sandra  D.  Hodge 
SrA  Rita  A.  Hunt 
SrA  Samuel  D.  Hunt 
1 LT  Patricia  M.  Kumpf 
2LT  Tonya  D.  Laine 
TSgt  Grant  W.  McCardle 
SrA  Lisa  C.  Meyer 
AIC  Paul  S.  Pierce 
MSgt  Patrick  J.  Pounds 
MSgt  Stanley  L.  Propst 
Maj  Sue  E.  Royer 
Capt  Elaine  A.  Rynders 
SSgt  Paul  E.  Shrout 
Sgt  Joseph  A.  Smock 
Capt  Pamela  K.  Thompson 
AIC  Robert  B.M.  Wellum 
SrA  Paige  L.  Wilson 


181st  Security  Police  Flight 


Bottom  row  left  to  right: 
SSgt  Michael  D.  Dionne 
SSgt  Reid  W.  Lapaglia 
MSgt  Charles  S.  Grinley 
AIC  Bryan  L.  Salmond 


Center: 

Amn  Kimberly  S.  Burger 
Sgt  Jay  M.  Roeschlein 
AIC  Tracy  E.  Bopp 
AIC  Julie  A.  Dorsett 
TSgt  Dan  A.  Walls 


Back 

AIC  Duane  A.  Collenbaugh 
SrA  Danny  R.  Cook 
TSgt  Danny  A.  Moore 
AIC  Daniel  E.  Hire 

Col  Dale  K.  Snider,  Base  Commander 
MSgt  Robert  D.  Armstrong 
SSgt  Gregory  L.  Hagan 


(Indiana  Air  National  Guard  photo) 


Roll  Call  IN  ANG 


122nd  Security  Police  Flight 


1st  Lt  Gregory  K.  Rickey 
CMSgt  Matthew  Turner 
TSgt  Mark  C.  Heckler 
MSgt  Edward  J.  Riggs 
SSgt  Thomas  R.  Leisure 
Sgt  Rory  A.  Walters 
SSgt  Timothy  Brown 
A1C  Stanley  Goff 
TSgt  David  A.  Stocked 
SSgt  James  R.  Soest 
SSgt  Steven  A.  Wigent 
Sgt  David  J.  Miller 
TSgt  Donald  E.  Wiedelman 
Sgt  Robert  A.  Headford 
Sgt  Randall  S.  McBride 
Sgt  Patrick  J.  Herber 
MSgt  Larry  L.  Uhrick 
MSgt  Robert  W.  Benbow 
SSgt  Rennald  J.  Worman 
Sgt  Gary  L.  Connolly 
SSgt  Robert  E.  Stant  Jr. 
A1C  Trent  Farrell 


TSgt  Kevin  Trim 
TSgt  Sammy  L.  Hughes 
SSgt  Grodrian  Stanley 
SSgt  John  rosenbaum 
Sgt  Kevin  Senter 
SSgt  Thurlo  Voorhees 
A1 C Brian  Minnick 
Sgt  Joseph  E.  Schmitt 
SrA  Thomas  J.  Morton 
SSgt  Michael  Harrell 
MSgt  Joseph  Farrell 
Sgt  Randy  L.  Wright 
A1 C Chad  J.  Norton 
SSgt  Mark  A.  Crain 
SSgt  Jimme  A.  Watson 
SSgt  Benjamin  Wells 
Amn  John  Semer 
TSgt  R.  A.  Aguiadosado 
Sgt  Brent  R.  Fawcett 
SrA  Derrick  L.  Hall 
Sgt  Kelly  Bussie 
TSgt  Neal  McPeters 


122  TAC  Hospital 


Maj  Susan  E.  Kolwitz 
Maj  Vickie  L.C.  Stephany 
Capt  Barbara  A.  Therkelsen 
1st  Lt  Joyce  E.  Price 
Msgt  Debra  L.  Bouillon 
Msgt  Darrel  G.  Olsen 
TSgt  Gary  W.  Bishop  Sr 
SSgt  Jeffrey  Arnett 
SSgt  Craig  P.  Chivers 
SSgt  Richard  D.  Raines 
SrA  Sherry  J.  Smith 
A1 C Shirly  F.  Pontinus 


Maj  Lucinda  A.  Scheib 
Capt  Margaret  H.  Prigge 
Capt  Wesley  D.  Scott 
CMSgt  Ralph  J.  Nusbaum 
MSgt  Harold  W.  Feldheiser 
MSgt  Pamela  J.  Sellers 
TSgt  Bonnie  J.  Cummings 
SSgt  Michael  J.  Boren 
SSgt  Barbara  J.  Dudding 
Sgt  Regina  M.  BBaumgadner 
A1 C April  N.  Mclroy 
Amn  Rebecca  C.  Collins 


Indiana  Air  National  Guard 
Individual  Volunteers 

TSgt  Joseph  Faulkner,  122nd  Base  Services,  activated  to  Volk  Field,  Wisconsin. 

TSgt  Michael  Budzon,  122nd  Historian,  activated  for  duty  with  NGB/Public  Affairs. 

MSgt  David  Brown,  181st  Disaster  Preparedness,  activated  to  Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico. 

TSgt  Kevin  R.  Francis,  Air  Force  Advisor  to  the  181st  Communications  Flight,  was  activated  and  assigned  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
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MILITARY  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIANA 


MDI  1991 
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Indiana  Units 


1015th  Adjutant  General, 
Company  (POSTAL) 


122nd  Security  Police  Flight 


138th  Finance  Support  Unit 

181st  Tactical  Clinic, 

Terre  Haute 


181st  Security  Police  Flight 


1438th  Transportation 
Company 

838th  Transportation  Detachment 


Robin  Woodward,  NGB  Graphics 


The  media  makes  an  instant  celebrity  of  a returning  1438th  Transportation  Company  soldier.  (Indiana  Army  National 
Guard  photo) 
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Fourth  Army 


CONUSA  Boundries  and  Headquarters  Locations 


HQ  First  Arm^ 
HQ  NGB 


HQ  Sixth  Army 


HQ  FORSCOM 


HQ  Fifth  Army 


Fourth  Army  Mobilization  Stations 


From  ''Operation  Desert  Shield."  Fourth  Army,  Ft.  Sheridan,  111.  1991 
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ACRONYM  GLOSSARY 


ACR: 

Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  i.e.,  3rd  ACR  with  whom  elements  of  the  1015th  Adjutant 
General  Company  (Postal)  served. 

ADSW: 

Active  Duty  for  Special  Work,  temporary  orders  for  traditional  soldiers  for 
special  duty,  in  addition  to  their  drill  and  annual  training  time. 

AG: 

Adjutant  General,  the  general  officer  who  heads  the  state  militia  and  answers  to  the  state 
governor.  The  Adjutant  General  Corps,  an  Army  branch. 

AT: 

Annual  Training,  the  15  day  training  period,  usually  in  the  summer,  when  National  Guardsmen  participate  in  active 
training. 

ARCENT: 

Army  Readiness  Center. 

ARCOM: 

Army  Reserve  Component,  a unit  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves. 

ARP: 

Army  Personnel,  the  personnel  office,  the  personnel  directorate  of  the  Military  Department  of 
Indiana. 

AUTODIN: 

Automated  Defense  Information  Network,  a worldwide  electronic  file  and  mail  electronic  transfer  network  used  by 
DoD  which  runs  from  computer  to  computer  on  magnetic  tape. 

CARC: 

Chemical  Agent  Resistant  Coating 

CHAMPUS: 

Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Plan,  the  medical  insurance  plan  of  the  Military. 

CSMS: 

Combined  Support  Maintenance  Shop 

CNN: 

Cable  News  Network 

CTT: 

Common  Task  Test 

DEERS: 

Defense  Enrollment  Eligibility  Reporting  System,  the  enrollment  which  qualified  a soldier's  dependents  for 
coverage  by  the  health  insurance  program. 

DFAS: 

Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service. 

DoD: 

Department  of  Defense 

EOC: 

Emergency  Operations  Center,  the  war  room  of  the  Indiana  National  Guard. 

FORMDEPS: 

FORSCOM  Mobilization  and  Deployment  Planning  System,  the  Forces  Command's  mobilization  system. 

FORSCOM: 

Forces  Command,  the  Army  headquarters  that  controls  all  Army,  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  forces 
within  the  continental  United  States. 

FROG: 

Free  Rocket  Over  Ground 

FSC: 

Finance  Support  Command. 

FSU: 

Finance  Support  Unit. 

HET: 

Fleavy  Equipment  Transport. 

HUMMV: 

High  Utility  Milti-purpose  Vehicle. 
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JAG: 

Judge  Advocate  General,  legal  services,  an  Army  lawyer. 

KFIA: 

King  Fahd  International  Airport. 

INANG: 

Indiana  Air  National  Guard. 

INARNG: 

Indiana  Army  National  Guard. 

LAW: 

Light  Anti-tank  Weapon. 

MCC: 

Movement  Control  Center. 

MDI: 

The  Military  Department  of  Indiana,  the  headquarters  of  the  Indiana  National  Guard,  a department  of  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

MP: 

Military  Police. 

MPRJ: 

Military  Personnel  Records  Jacket,  the  personnel  file  for  each  soldier  or  airman. 

MOPP: 

Mission  Oriented  Protective  Posture. 

MOS: 

Military  Occupational  Specialty,  Army  term,  the  technical  speciality  of  each  soldier. 

MRE: 

Meals  Ready  to  Eat. 

MSR: 

Main  Supply  Route,  prefix  for  a network  of  existing  roads  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  used  as 
supply  routes  by  the  U.S.  and  allied  forces  during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  These  routes  were 
named  for  makes  of  autos,  i.e.,  MSR  Dodge. 

NATO: 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Organization,  an  alliance  of  nations  formed  following  World  War  1 1 to  meet 
the  Cold  War  threat  of  Iron  Curtain  communism. 

NBC: 

Nuclear,  Biological  and  Chemical,  a system  where  the  soldier  is  sealed  against  any  known  nerve 
gas  or  conventional  was  gas.  Training  in  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  warfare. 

NCO: 

Noncommissioned  Officer. 

NCOIC: 

Noncommissioned  Officer  in  Charge. 

NGB: 

National  Guard  Bureau,  a federal  agency  under  the  Department  of  Defense. 

NTC: 

National  Training  Center,  the  Army's  training  center  in  California. 

OBC: 

Officer  Basic  Course,  the  basic  Army  branch  course  of  Army  officers. 

0 & T: 

Operations  and  Training  Office,  a direcotrate  of  the  Military  Department  of  Indiana. 

ORI: 

Operational  Readiness  Inspection;  An  Air  Guard  evaluation  program  for  emergency  procedures. 

PA: 

Public  Affairs. 

PAO: 

Public  Affairs  Office,  or  the  Public  Affairs  Officer. 

POC: 

Point  of  Contact. 

PSC: 

Personnel  Service  Company,  an  Army  company  which  conducts  personnel  actions. 

ROTC: 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

REMOBE: 

Readiness  for  Mobilization  Exercise,  a mobilization  exercise  for  training. 
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SCUD: 

SNAFU: 

SIDPERS 
SURE  Pay: 
SOP: 
STARC: 

TC: 

TOE: 

USAR: 

USO: 

TACSET: 

TAG: 

TCP: 

TDA: 

UTA: 

USPFO: 

VFW: 

WWMCCS: 


A Soviet  missile  used  by  Iraqi  Forces. 

Situation  Normal,  All  Fouled  Up,  sanitized  version  of  the  World  War  II  description  of  standard 
Army  procedures. 

Standard  Installation/Division  System,  the  personnel  data  base. 

The  method  of  electronically  transmitting  Army  pay  directly  to  the  soldier's  bank. 

Standard  Operating  Procedure. 

State  Area  Command 

Troop  Command,  a major  unit  of  the  Indiana  National  Guard  headquartered  at  Camp  Atterbury, 
Ind. 

Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment. 

United  States  Army  Reserve. 

United  Service  Organization. 

Tactical  Satellite  Communications,  telephone  communications  via  satellite  link. 

The  Adjutant  General,  the  commander  of  the  State's  National  Guard. 

Traffic  Control  Point. 

Table  of  Distribution  and  Allowance. 

Unit  Training  Assembly,  a four-hour  time  period  of  the  National  Guard  weekend  drill. 

United  States  Property  and  Fiscal  Office,  the  office  that  provides  fiscal  and  logistical  support  to 
both  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  units. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Pronounced  "WIMEX,"  the  Worldwide  Military  Command  and  Control  System,  a classified 
computer  system  which  operates  over  a secure  telephone  line. 


F-117A  Stealth  Fighter 


The  Air  Force  used 
the  F-117A 
in  combat 
for  the  first  time 
during  last  Decern 
ber's  invasion  of 
Panama. 


Length: 

65  ft.  11  in. 

Wingspan:  43  ft.  4 in. 

Height: 

12  ft.  5 in. 

Weight: 

52,500  lbs. 

Cost: 

$106.2  million  each 

Number: 

54  operational, 
3 crashed,  2 under 
construction 

Operational  since: 


1983 


Stealth 
Aircraft 
to  Scale 


B-2  Bomber 


UH-1  Helicopter 


Utility  helicopter  used  by  all  branches  of  U.S.  military  in  various  versions 


Length  (fuselage):  42  ft.  5 in. 
Height  overall:  14  ft.  5 in. 

Main  rotor  span: 

Weight  empty: 

Built  by: 

Entered  service: 


48  ft.  2 in. 

5,549  lbs. 

Bell  Aerospace 
1970 


Engine: 

Top  speed: 

Range: 

Capacity: 


Pratt  & Whitney 
PT6T  turboshaft 
126  mph 
273  miles 
14  passengers  or 
220  cu.ft.  cargo 


Source:  Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft 
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Reprinted  by  permission  Associated  Press 


Weapons  Systems 

Iraqi  and  U.S.  Main  Battle  Tanks 

Iraqi  T-72 

mi 


Iraq's  best  tank;  Soviet- 
designed  main  battle  tank  of 
early- 1 970s  vintage;  fast,  heavy 
and  well-  armored;  some  minor 
modifications  made  by  Iraq 


22'- 10" 

15'-7" 

T-T 

45  2 tons 
50  mph 
3 


Main  armament  One 
125mm  cannon  and  one 
coaxial  7,62mm  machine 
gun.  Separate  12.7mm 
anti-aircraft  machine  gun 
on  top  ot  turret 


■ U.S.  M-1  Abrams 

Main  battle  tank,  used  by  U S armored  units  in 
two  versions:  the  original  model  and  the  somewhat 
heavier  and 
slower  Ml  A1. 

S53 


Length 

26'  0" 

Width 

12’  0" 

Height 

9'  6" 

Combat  wl 

60.1  tons 

Top  speed 

45  mph 

Crew 

4 

Armament  105mm 
mam  cannon  and 
coaxial  30-cal.  ma- 
chine gun;  plus 
50-cal.  anti-  aircraft 
gun,  30-cal, 
machine  gun,  smoke 
grenade  launchers 


Patriot  Targets 
Scud  Missiles 


The  Patriot  mobile  missile  system 
is  designed  to  defend  U.S.  ground 
forces  against  air  attacks. 


Radar 

Identifies  and  tracks 
incoming  Scud 
missile 


Iraqi  Scud-B 

< 

U.S.  Patriot 

Length:  209  inches 
Diameter:  16  inches 
Range:  Over  50  miles 

Patriot 

missile 

launcher 

Can  carry 
four  guided 
missiles 


How  the  system  works  O Patriot 
Scud  launched 

ancl  loc*<s 

IF*1  onto  target 

© Radar  guides  Patriot 

tc  incoming  Scud  


Source:  Jane  s Weapons  Systems.  AP  research 


Ship-launched  cruise  missile, 
capable  of  hitting  distant  targets 
with  either  a nuclear  or 
conventional  high-explosive 
warhead  with  great  precision 
General  Dynamics 

Length:  21ft. 

Diameter:  20.9  inches 
Wing  Span:  8ft.  6 inches 
Cruise  Engine:  606  pounds 
thrust  turbofan 

Range:  1,552  miles  (land  attack 
version);  279  miles  (anti-ship 
version) 

Cruising  speed:  550mph 

Source:  Jane’s  Weapon  Systems 


Repiinted  by  permission  Associated  Press 
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Middle  East 
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Reprinted  by  permission  Associated  Press 


Middle  East 


JORDAN 


KUWAIT 


KUWAIT 


British  claims  (areas  it  would 
not  agree  to  let  be  included  in  an 
independent  Arab  state) 

At  the  same  time,  Britain  offered  to 
back  an  Arab  rebellion  headed  by 
Husayn,  Sharif  of  Mecca  and  sheikh  of 
the  Hashemite  clan,  to  overthrow  Otto- 
man rule  and  set  up  an  independent 
Arab  state.  Husayn  wanted  a promise 
that  all  lands  between  Egypt,  Iran  and 
Turkey  would  be  part  of  it,  but  Britain 
wanted  to  exempt  the  regions  around 
Basra,  Baghdad,  and  Alexandretta. 


British  mandate 
Other  British 
protectorates 
French  mandate 
Neutral  zones 


H = British- 
backed 
Hashemite 
rulers 


After  World  War  I Husayn’s  territory  in 
Hijaz  and  the  Ibn  Saud  clan's  territory  in 
Najd  became  independent  Arab  states. 
The  League  of  Nations  gave  “man- 
dates" to  France  for  Lebanon  and  Syria, 
and  to  Britain  for  Palestine  and  Meso- 
potamia. Britain  installed  Husayn’s  sons 
as  kings  of  Iraq  and  Jordan. 


■■  Border  disputes  or  changes 

The  Ibn  Saud  clan  united  most  of 
Arabia  in  the  1 920s.  Syria  and  Lebanon 
became  independent  after  World  War  II. 
British  protectorates,  including  Kuwait, 
gained  theirs  after  1960.  Over  Arab 
objections,  Britain  split  Palestine  into 
Israel  and  the  West  Bank.  A military 
coup  overthrew  the  Iraqi  monarchy  in 
1958.  Some  border  disputes  in  the 
region  have  been  settled  peacefully,  but 
since  the  birth  of  Israel  and  the  rise  of 
Arab  nationalism,  more  have  led  to  war. 


The  crumbling  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  left  behind  a power  vacuum  and  a web  of  vague  and  ill-defined  Scale  of  , m|  es 
boundaries  in  its  former  lands.  The  political  intrigues  of  European  powers  before  and  after  World  War  I all  maps:  300  km 
produced  today's  boundaries,  which  many  Arabs  say  are  arbitrary.  They  rarely  mattered  before  oil  was  Modem  borders 
discovered.  Now  they  can  set  off  wars,  including  Iraqi  invasions  of  Iran  in  1980  and  Kuwait  in  1990.  shown  in  black 


Ottoman  suzerainty  (nominal 
lands  with  autonomous  rulers) 

The  Ottoman  Empire  ruled  most  Arab 
lands,  including  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Al  Hasa  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  since 
the  reign  of  Suleyman  I in  the  1560s. 
By  the  late  1800s,  Ottoman  control  of 
its  vast  empire  was  weakening,  and 
many  areas  were  ruled  by  tribal  leaders 
with  the  title  of  emir  (prince)  who  had 
considerable  local  autonomy.  No  formal 
borders  were  set  in  desert  areas. 


■■  British  protectorates  (Britain 
runs  defense  and  foreign  policy) 

Britain  allied  itself  with  the  Ottomans 
through  most  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
mostly  to  keep  it  from  being  swallowed 
up  by  Russia.  But  by  the  1890s  Britain 
was  dealing  directly  with  emirs  around 
the  Arabian  peninsula.  Kuwait  became 
a British  protectorate  in  1899.  Britain 
and  the  Ottomans  negotiated  a border 
for  Kuwait,  a 40-mile  radius  from  Kuwait 
City,  but  it  was  never  ratified. 


Sykes-Picot  agreement: 

Ifmi  British  rule  French  rule 

British  area  French  area 

of  influence  of  influence 

The  Ottomans  sided  with  the  Germans 
in  World  War  I.  So  Britain,  France  and 
Russia  secretly  agreed  in  May  1916  to 
carve  up  former  Ottoman  lands  under 
the  Sykes-Picot  agreement.  France  and 
Britain  would  each  get  direct-rule  areas 
and  spheres  of  influence,  with  part  of 
Palestine  under  international  control. 
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TO  THOSE  WHO  SERVED  IN  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 


I was  there  when  you  got  the  call. 

I gave  you  the  dates  and  times  which  would  change  your  life. 

I was  there  when  you  reported  for  duty  and  I saw  the  worry  In  your  eyes. 

I spoke  to  you  of  assurance  and  gave  you  your  orders  to  follow. 

I helped  you  through  those  numerous  forms  which  identified  you  as  a soldier,  and  reflected  your  will. 

I gave  you  clothing  and  issued  you  the  tools  you  would  use. 

I helped  you  on  the  bus  and  drove  you  to  your  mobilization  station. 

I walked  with  you  as  you  spoke  of  what  could  happen  and  felt  the  fear  which  you  must  have  felt. 

I watched  as  you  said  good-bye  to  the  loved  ones  you  left  behind,  and  I saw  you  try  to  smile  as  you  boarded 
the  plane,  a turn,  a wave  of  the  hand  and  you  were  gone. 

I saw  the  plane  leave  and  felt  the  emptiness  as  you  flew  out  of  sight. 

Each  day  I thought  of  you  as  I passed  the  flag  I flew. 

I displayed  a yellow  ribbon  around  a tree  as  the  rest  of  America  did  too. 

I talked  to  you  from  a foreign  land  and  was  reassured  you  were  OK. 

I followed  you  on  the  daily  news  and  learned  names  of  places  and  things  I've  never  known  before. 

I never  forgot  that  you  were  there  and  I was  left  behind. 

Suddenly  it  was  over  almost  as  fast  as  it  began. 

I prepared  for  your  return  and  caused  America  to  take  notice. 

I tracked  your  return  at  every  stop  along  the  way. 

I was  there  when  you  landed  and  I shook  your  hand  and  said  "thanks." 

I saw  the  look  in  your  eyes  and  felt  the  relief  that  you  were  back. 

I helped  you  through  your  out-processing  and  took  you  back  to  the  civilian  world. 

I rode  with  you  on  the  bus  back  to  the  town  you  left. 

I stood  back  and  watched  as  you  reunited  with  the  ones  you  left  behind. 

I stood  proudly  as  you  marched  by  in  all  those  parades  which  were  in  your  honor. 

I too  waved  the  flag  and  I too  shared  the  pride  of  being  in  uniform. 

What  you  didn't  know,  was  that  I was  prepared  to  write  the  letters  of  deep  regret  and  mourn  your  loss  as  the 
flag  was  presented  to  the  next  of  kin. 

I was  also  prepared  to  be  next  and  follow  you  if  needed. 

I was  prepared  to  fight  the  battle  if  you  couldn't  and  do  your  job  if  you  shouldn't. 

I will  continue  to  serve  with  you  and  together  we  will  train  those  who  will  take  our  place  in  time. 

For  I'm  the  soldier  who  didn't  have  to  go. 

I'm  the  one  they  call  the  Full-time  Force. 

And  its  my  job  to  be  prepared  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

Welcome  Home 
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Aerial  view  of  camels  in  Saudi  Arabia.  (Army  photo) 


Kiowa  Warrior  taking  off  from  base  in  Saudi  Arabia.  (Army  photo) 
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The  sun  sets  in  the  Middle  East.  ( Army  photo) 
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IN  MEMORIUM 

Spec.  Otha  B.  Squires  Jr. 
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in  support  of  military  operations  in 
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the  Persian  Gulf. 
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attack.  Squires,  23,  was  an 
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Indianapolis  native. 
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Saudi  Arabia." 

the  National  Guard  in  November 
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Humanitarian  Service,  the  Military 
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Gen.  Frank  Hughes,  deputy  state 
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